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PHEFAOK ,^ 

Aflter repeated solicitatioxis from professional friendB and former 
pupils I have relactantly oonsented to prepare this elementary book 
on Harmony. My heutancy arises from the fiiet that two of my 
former instructors in Leipzig^-Dr. Horitz Haaptmann and Pro£ 
Ernst Friedrich Bichter, have' issued text-books rendering their 
profound learning aooessibleto students in this department. Yet most 
educators have learned to adopt as their constant guide the one word 
Simplify; and in a long experience with pupils I have found it 
necessary for most students in their first year's course to omit excep- 
tional cases and other collateral instruction until later, confining them- 
selves exclusively to the rules, illustrations and exercises of each 
lesson. The results have been such as to warrant the belief that a 
book simpler than any yet published would be relatively more useful 
to the student. Greater timpUcityy therefore, is perhaps all that can 
be claimed for this series of lessons, which are based upon the ad- 
mirable system of Prof. Bichter, now so generally approved through- 
out the musical world. 

This book is not an experiment ; but its rules as here printed, with 
but slight cfaianges of phraseology, have been successfully used for 
years by those studying with me. Explanations and other remarks 
that might at first appear superfluous, had their origin in the repeated 
corrections of pupils' exercbes. In view of this. I can but hope that this 
book may open a little wider tiian before, the gate to that patii which 
all must travel before entering upon the limidess field of musical 
composition, or even before truly understanding the compositions of 
others. 

STEPHEN A. E1I4PBY. 

Boston, July, 1879. 
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TO TEACHERS. 

Your oooperatiou is earnestly requested in the following partico- 
lars: 

1. Students, whether reciting singly or in classes, are to repeat ac- 
curately from memory, either in substance or literally, every rule, and 
be able to write an illustration of each. 

2. Roman numerals, with their proper distinctions in size and 
signs, must invariably be written under the chords, unless otherwise 
directed in the book. 

3. The lessons must not on any account be changed by the student 
afler the teacher's corrections — the marks of errors will be found the 
most useful part of the lesson for future reference. 

4. Students must be able to state at each lesson that they have 
carefully played over the previous lesson, at least three times, as cor- 
rected by the teacher. 

5. Students must have as regular an hour at which to begin their 
daily study of Harmony as they have for vocal or instrumental 
music The too common habit of placing Harmony last, as though 
it were a study to be attended to only when body and brain are 
already weary with other work, is a plain and sufficient reason why 
some find it dry and difficult. Let the fact be understood that every 
hour devoted to the intelligent study of Harmony is itself an indis- 
pensable part of one's study in every other department of music, 
enabling one to sing or play recognizably better than could otherwise 

.be possible 

6. One should trace the application of each rule and principle that 
may occur in other musical studies, special attention being given to 
naming difficult chords and analyzing intricate modulations — in 
short, making the whole study of Harmony practical to the last degree. 

Open harmony, requiring more skill in its management, is delayed 
till elementary principles shall have become familiar. So long as a 
figured Bass is used, clearness of notation suggests that the Tenor be 
written on the upper staff. Where the exercises under each rule are 
insufficient to make it plain through frequency of application, the in- 
structor should add others. The somewhat unmusical character of 
some exercises is necessitated by their being limited to the illustra- 
tion of the principle under which they appear. 
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ELEMENTS OF HARMONY. 



LESSOH 1. 



INTERVALS. 

Degrees refer to lines and spaces — visible distances. 

Steps and half steps refer to tones and semi- tones — audible dis- 
tances. 

An interval, in harmony, is the difference in pitch between two 
notes, or tones.* 

An interval takes its general name (prime, second, third, &c) from 
the number of degrees it occupies ; and its specific name (perfect, im- 
perfect, major, <&c.) from the number oi steps it contains. 

Two notes standing on the same degree, whether sounding alike or 
not, are called 2^ prime. 

Two notes standing on contiguous degrees are called a second. 

Two notes occupying three degrees (counting the intervening 
degree) are called a third. 

Intervals are reckoned in this way to ninths, inclusive ; but those 
still larger are named as though their notes were distant from each 
other less than one octave, as : a tenth is called a third ; an eleventh, 
a fourth ; & 

An enharmonic interval is different notations of the same pitch (on 
a keyed ictotrument) as: C| to Dt^, etc 

The following should be committed to memory : 
( A perfect prime occupies 1 degree and contains no step — unison. 
\ An augmented prime occupies 1 degree and contains ^ step. 
t A major 2nd occupies 2 degrees and contains 1 step. 
•^ A minor 2nd occupies 2 degrees and contains ^ step. 
( An augmented 2nd occupies 2 degrees and contains 1^ steps. 

* By oommon oonient, of two notes mentioned but net wrUUn, the fint named 
i« usually understood to be the lower, as : G to G means G up to G : G to 0, G up 
toC. 
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A major drd occnpies 3 degrees and contains 2 steps. 
A minor 3rd occupies 3 degrees and contains 1^ steps. 
A diminished 3rd occupies 3 degrees and contains 1 step. 

!A perfect 4th occupies 4 degrees and contains 2 J steps. 
A diminished or imperfect 4th occupies 4 deg. and contains 2 steps. 
An augmented 4th occupies 4 degrees and contains 3 steps. 
r A perfect 5th occupies 5 degrees and contains 3J steps. 
< A diminished or imperfect 5th occupies 5 deg. and contains 3 steps. 
( An augmented 5th occupies 5 degrees and contains 4 steps. 
r A major 6th occupies 6 degrees and contains 4^ steps. 
-< A minor 6th occupies 6 degrees and contains 4 steps. 
( An augmented 6th occupies 6 degrees and contains 5 steps. 
r A major 7th occupies 7 degrees and contains 5^ steps. 
-< A minor 7th occupies 7 degrees and contains 5 steps. 
( A diminished 7th occupies 7 degrees and contains 4^ steps. 

{A perfect 8th occupies 8 degrees and contains 6 steps. 
A diminished or imperfect 8th occupies 8 deg. and contains 5 J steps. 

An augmented 8th occupies 8 degrees and contains 6} steps. 

A major 9th occupies 9 degrees and contains 7 steps. . 

A minor 9th occupies 9 degrees and contains 6^ steps. 

An augmented 9th, as an harmonic interval, has no existence. 

The above table shows that intervals may contain the same num- 
ber of steps (not degrees) and yet bear different names, as : an aug. 
prime and a min. 2nd, each, contains ^ step. Neither can be properly 
substituted for the other ; and in writing intervals the student must 
preserve the same number both .of degrees and steps as shown in the 
table. One should now write each of the foregoing intervals from 
each note of the scale of C (C, D, E, F, G, A, B) and likewise from 
each of these notes when sharped or flatted, though never in such a 
way as to require the use of three sharps or flats before the second 
note, which should here be higher than the flrst. 

A chromatic semi-tone has both its notes written on the same de- 
gree (an augmented prime — f to f j|) : a diatonic semi-tone occupies 
contiguous degrees (a minor second — f to g^). 

The intervals are otherwise divided into consonances and disso- 
nances and the former are also subdivided as follows: 

/Perfect PrimeH. / Major Thirda. T aii «f ♦k-^ 

Perfect J *' Fourths. Imperfect ) ** Sixths. IMaso-J^^nW 

Gonsonanoee.) *' Fifths. Consonances. ) Minor Thirds, nances. ) PP**°ff* 

{ " Octftvw. { " Sixths. (^mtervals. 
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ELEMENTS OF HARMOKT. 7 

The student sbonld have constant practice in naming particalarl/ 
any intervals in published music, reckoning as well from any note to 
a succeeding lower note as to one higher, and exercising the ear alone, 
as well as the eye in recognising theuL 

An interval is inverted when by transposing its upper note an 
octave lower, or its lower an octave higher, they exchange their rela- 
tive positions, the upper note becoming the lower and vice versa. 

The interval resulting from inversion is readUy found by subtracting 
the original interval from nine, as: a third inverted becomes 
(9—3 == 6) a sixth, &c. 

Inverted primes become octaves. 

Inverted octaves become primes. 

Inverted seconds become sevenths. 

Inverted sevenths become seconds. 

Inverted thirds become sixths. 

Inverted sixths become thirds. 

Inverted fourths become fifths. 

Inverted fifths become fourths. 

Major intervals inverted become minor. 

Minor intervals inverted become major. 

Diminished (or imperfect) intervab inverted become augmented 

Augmented intervals inverted become diminished (or imperfect). 

Perfect intervals inverted remain perfect. 

NAMES OF THE OCTAVES. 



For convenience in speaking or writing, each octave has its dis- 
tinguishing name beginning on each C. The lowest C in music (a 32 
foot tone of 16 J vibrations a second) is called Sub-octave C, or Sub-C, 
and each letter above has the same prefix until the next C is reached 
which is called Contra C, and this octave, Contra octave. Beginning 
on each C the octaves succeed each other upward as follows : 



TbiB note and 
all below it are 
said to be in the Contoi 
Sab-Ootave. Ootare. 



Three-lined. Foiir-Uned. 



Oreat. 



Small. One-lined. 



Two-lined. 



m 



:si -3!^ BB 



T 



B C 



or 



^B 



CO 



bic« 



K. 



B 
b» 



S i 5 



b8 



b* 
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The use of the letters alone indicates quite as plainly as the notes 
which octave is intended. Frequent exercises on blackboard or .paper 
should render these octaves familiar. 

LESSON 2. 

SCALES. 
The Greek tetrachord was a diatonic passage of four notes com- 
prising, from the lowest to the highest, a fourth ; and the Lydian 
tetrachord presented an upward succession of two whole steps and one 
half step. The modern diatonic major scale consists of two Lydian 
tetrachords combined. 



i 



IZC 



T~='~T 



-&- 



i 1 1 i 

As the two halves of our major scale have quite the same intervals, 
the second half of one scale could readily be used as the first half of 
another, or the reverse, which suggests the most natural order of scale 
transposition. By writing the second half of each scale as the first 
half of a new one, we find ourselves beginning each new scale on the 
fifth degree of the preceding and obliged each time to introduce one 
new sharp to preserve the same succession of intervals. Read from 
left to right. ' ___«««..^ 

G2 ^ _ 1 A2., u_-^o- &c. 



ai^ 



,|^ 



ig^ 



22= 



=^ 



ZSL 



^^^ 



22; 



:5=r 



C2 



P2 



E2 



This may properly go on till we cease to get an audihly new scale, 
when, although the notation may be new, no real variety of effect 
will be obtained. Likewise in using the first half of one scale as the 
second half of another (beginning at the Hght hand of the following 
example) we shall necessarily begin each new scale on the note which 
was the fourth of the former and be obliged to introduce one new 
fiat with each new scale. Read from right to left. 

1 



E>2 



^tez 



F2 



-a^ 



B 



^ 



g; -< g 



3Z 



sfedi^ 



=S! 



S2 



^^=^^^ 



?^; 



JB^ ^ 



■2t^ 



1 



B^2 



C2 



These two forms will be found, on their twelfth transposition, to 
give the audible effect of C major, thus returning to their original 
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starting point. In addition to this, each series will be fo'ind to dupli- 
cate the other — six sharps producing an audible equivalent for six 
flats ; three flats, for nine sharps, &c. For the sake of simplicity, 
therefore, keys having a smaller number of flats are usually substi- 
tuted for those having many sharps and vice ver$cu The two systems 
of transposing by fifths and by fourths appear below, the last circle 
giving the result of simplifying and uniting both. 

C C 

12 12 

Fl DH? IIAW? EJ(11 BJI 1G 



B>2 



10E[?1^ 



AftlO 



2D 



E>3 



aH 



By 4ths, 
using flats. 



9B(?> D#9 
8Fl^ 



Gj}8 



By 5ths, 
using sharps. 



SA 



4E 



D>5 



7Q^ 



C87 



5B 



GK 



« ( 




Fl 


IG 


Bl^ 




£|»3 N 


1- 


A>4 




Jfyb 

G|>6 


Fj;6 



Fj{6 



2D 

SA 

4E 

B 
7C» 



From the foregoing we deduce the statement that the major scale 
consists of intervals of major and minor seconds, the latter coming 
only between the 3rd and 4th, and the 7th and 8th degrees of the 
scale, as shown below. 

A — denotes a major 2nd ; a ^^, a minor 2nd ; and a 4-, an aug- 
mented 2nd. 



Major Scale of C. 
1 2 



3 



8 



i 
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10 ELEMENTS OF HARMONY. 

Model for all major scales : 

12345678. 

Followiug the model of C major, the student should now write a 
major scale from each of the following notes, in this order : C, G, D, 
A, E, B, FJf, GK D>, AK EI^, BK F, C§ and Ck The signatures are 
not yet to be written, but a sharp or flat should stand before each note 
requiring it. 

Commit to memory the number of sharps or Hats in each key and 
the particular notes that they affect, in their proper order. 

The names of the degrees of any major or minor scale are, in an 
ascending order: 1, Tonic; 2, Super-tonic; 3, Mediant; 4, Sub- 
dominant ; 5, Dominant ; 6, Sub-mediant ; 7, Leading-tone ; 8, Tonic. 
These should be applied in every key. 

MINOR SCALES. 
Keys are said to be related when they contain many notes alike. 
Every major key has a " relative (or related) minor," founded a 
minor third below the major (on the third note of the descending 
major scale) and both keys have the same signature. The rela- 
tive minor of each major key and the relative major of each minor 
should now be perfectly learned. 

The Harmonic Minor Scale has the signature of its relative major 
and its 7th degree is chromatically raised * (with some few exceptions) 
in both ascending and descending. 
Harmonic Minor Scale of a. 

1 23 4 5 6. .78 

:g— ^ 



- a €» ^^ 



:fe= 



Model for all harmonic minor scales : 

1234567 8. 

Following this model, the harmonic minor scale should be written 
beginning on the relative minor of each major scale and in the same 
order in which those were written, using now the signatures of the 
major. 

* While the distinct individuality of the two notes of a chroxnatio semi-tone 
(C and C#or Db and D, &c.) is everywhere reoogniised, this phrase, " chromaticaUy 
raised *' seems necessary if one will avoid the greater length of any other equivalent 
Mpression of what is intended. 
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ELEMENTS OP HABMOKT. 11 

Copy ihe following letters oa a staff and jost before each, write the 
signature of the key it represents — capitals denoting major keys and 
small letters, minor : A, a, aj^ B!^, b!?, B, b, C[?, C, c, GjL cjL JJl^t 
D,d,d{[, E>, el^, E,e, F, f, Fft fj, G>, ag,gjf, A>, b>. 

Write now the signatures of one sharp, one flat, two sharps, two 
fiats, three sharps, three flats, &c, to seyen sharps and flats, inclusive, 
sharps and flats alternating, and just after each signature write a 
capital showing its major key and a small letter showing its minor. 
From this it will be evident that a key can be recognized only by 
observing what sharps or flats actually occur in the signature and 
music. See Lesson 21. 

Though not employed in elementary studies in harmony, the student 
should write, in every minor key, the Melodic Minor Scaler which has 
its 6th and 7th degrees chromatically raised in ascending and restored 
to what the signature indicates, in descending.* 

Melodic Minor Scale of a. 

12 346 6 7 87 654321 

^ ^ ^ ^^ t^^ »^ "^•>" ' 



IZZI 



ZBO 



I 



Model for all melodic minor scales : 

12345678765432 1. 



The signatures may be written ; and to restore any note to a single 
sharp, after the use of a double sharp, ^ j| before the second note is 
most accurate. 

The Chromatic Scale, though progressing by half steps (semi-tones) 
and therefore always giving the same audible efiect, is variously 
written according to the key in which it occurs. 



LESSON 3. 

TRIADS. 

A triad contains a root and two intervals, each reckoned from this 
root upward, a 3rd and a 5 th. In four voiced harmony (or still fuller) 

« The *^ mixed minor icale" has the form of the melodie in eioending and of 
the harmonio in deioending. 
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any interyal of a triad may be doubled ; the root most frequently and 
the drd most seldom. The 5th is oflen omitted — the root, or 3rd, 
never. In four voiced harmony the triad is in the 1st position with 
some octave of its root in the Soprano ; in the 2nd position with its Srd 
in the Soprano ; and in the 3rd position with its 5th in the Soprano. 
The position of a chord therefore refers to the interval that is in the 
highest voice. 

Analysis of Triads. 

1. A minor 3rd and imperfect (or diminished) 5th form a diminished 
triad. 

2. A minor 3rd and perfect 5th form a minor triad. 

3. A major 3rd and perfect 5th form a major triad. 

4. A major 3rd and augmented 5th form an augmented triad. 
Roman numerals beneath chords show upon which degree of the 

scale the triad is founded. Large numerals denote major triads; 
small numerals, minor. This sign <^ at the right of a small numeral 
denotes a diminished triad ; and this ^ or -f at the right of a large 
numeral, an augmented triad. 

The simplest way of forming a triad, irrespective of its character, 
is to write out the musical letters thus : 

ABCDEFGABCDEFG, 

and then, taking any letter as Ij by numbering toward the right hand, 
those coming as 1, 3 and 5 will form a triad — the 8 being the octave 
of 1, the root Ailerward triads thus formed may easily be written 
in notes on a staff. 

The following shows the four voiced triads in the key of C major, 
the first bar giving the three positions. This form should be copied 
and the 2nd and 3rd positions of the other triads filled out by the stu- 
dent, nothing being written above two-lined g. Each chord represents 
the usual quartette, Bass (Baritone), Tenor, Alto and Soprano. 




i 



^^ 



^ 



^«=- 



3c: 



I 



* 



V fj fj. 



C I I I n 



m 



ly 



VI 



vn" 
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The same form should be written in the keys of 6 and F major, or 
in all major keys, but without the signature, placing the proper sharps 
or flats where they are needed. The following, though less than the 
compass of solo voices, may be safely adopted as that to which the 
exercises in this book should be limited. 

Low Voices. Hisrh Voices. 



3?: 



:(-)E 



.^(t:) 



i 



^ 



^(«) 



.(a) 



I 



Banton 



Alto. 



Tenor. 



Soprano. 



The triads in thiiee positions on each degree of the minor scale with 
their appropriate Roman numerals should now be written in the keys 
of a, e and d minor, or in all minor keys, using their signatures. 



■zso 



^ 



-(^- 



^ 



EE 



m 



-a^ 



;fe 



i 



i2z: 



ZSISIS±^ 



III 11'= 



III' 



VI 



VII " 



From the foregoing may be deduced this summary : 

The Triads of any Major Key. 

Tonic, sub-dominant and dominant, major ; marked I IV V. 
Super-tonic, mediant and sub-mediant, minor ; marked ii iii Vi. 
Leading-tone, diminished ; marked vii®. 

The Triads of any Minor Key, • 

Tonic an(J sub-dominant, minor ; marked i iv. 

Super-tonic and leading- tone, diminished; marked ll® Vll®. 

Mediant, augmented ; marked III' or 111+ 

Dominant and sub-mediant, major ; marked V VI. 

The following, copied many times, each time with a different clef, 
or signature (or both), may be used for the application of Roman 
numerals and also in naming the key and the degrees of the scale ^^ 
tonic, dominant, &c«, in connection with the roots of these chords. 
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C I VI 

The same with a different clef. 

c lu I VI rv *c 



I 




he same with a new signature. 



B? n vn® V in I Ac. 



LESSON 4. 

Parallel motion arises between any two voices moving simultane- 
ously upward or downward, whether the same or a different number 
of degrees. 

Contrary motion is produced by any two voices moving in opposite 
directions, either receding or approaching. 

Oblique motion results if, of two voices, one remains on the same 
degree, while the other ascends or descends. 

Open^ or dispersed harmony requires the voices to be so separated 
that by transposing the Soprano one octave lower it would come be- 
tween the Alto and Tenor ; and also by transposing the Tenor one 
octave higher it would come between the Alto and Soprano, as at a. 
If only one of such tfanspositions is possible, the harmony is partially 
open, as at b. If neither is possible, or in other words, if the upper 
three voices are as near each' other as can be under a certain 
Soprano, the harmony is close, as at c. Any two voices lying next 
each other may often sing the same note ; but, in elementary har- 
mony, a lower voice should not sing above a higher, or the reverse. 



32= 



i 



=22= 



=S= 



=a= 



-<!g- 



=^ 



or 



^^ 






^ 



125= 



=32= 



The first two chords at c are identically the same, save in notation : 
so of the last two. 

Because of greater facility in its treatment, close harmony is to be 
employed in these lessons until otherwise indicated, with the Tenor 
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on tlie tipper staff to leave room for the Arabic namerab hereafter 
introdaced. 

Eules for Connecting Chords, 

1. When an 8, or no numeral, standfl over the Jir$t Bass note of 
an exercise, the chord over that note must have the octave of its root 
in the Soprano. A 8 over this ^rs^ note requires its drd to be in the 
Soprano ; and a 5, its 5th. This rule applies to the first chord only, 
in each exercise. 

2. If consecutive chords contain any notes alike, these notes must 

be kept in the same voices in both chords and tied. 

Jfote. The tying of notes reminds the student which are the connecting notes ; 
but these should be struck again when the corrected exercises are afterward played 
on a pianoforte. 

8. If there be no notes alike in consecutive chords, and the chords 

have their roots in the Bass, the upper three voices must move in 

contrary direction to the Bass, to the nearest position of the chord to 

which they go. 

4. Avoid consecutive fifths, octaves, or unisons between the same 

voices, in either parallel or contrary motion ; but the same fifth, or 

octave, may properly be repeated. 

JTofe. The progression of two voices from a unison to an octave, or the reverse, 
is a violation of Bule 4, save aa explained in the lesson on Chants. For a strong, 
closing cadence, consecutive octaves in contrarjf moiion are sometimes admissible ; 
but not consecutive fifths. 

5. Let no voice progress any augmented interval, except an aug- 
mented prime. 

^^ Whenever rules conflict, follow the one last given. The nu- 
merals over the illustrations refer to the corresponding rule. 
1. 2. a Bad. 




Alto. 



Tenor. 



^!] $=^=^^^I^F^F=^^ 



fr-sr 




Poor. 



V 

Good. 



m 



~^w 



::^ 



1 



IV 



IV 



zSt 



IV 
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4. Conseoatiye Sths and 8t] 
/ 9 



1 bad. 






# 



^i 



:sz= 






IV 



IV 



IV 



Bad. 



Bad. 



^51^ 



ffifc 



Allowable. Good. 



j<gMt:;j^fe^{^ii^ 



i 



=i= 



'^^n 



s 



i;^z= 



i 



=^^se 



Bale 5 illustrated in Lesson 5. 



G V 



CI 



At cf, the G having come first in the Alto should not have gone 
into the Tenor, but should have been kept in the same voice that first 
gave it, as at h. At c, the chords having no notes to tie should have 
moved downward in contrary motion to the Bass, as at e. At d they 
move in contrary motion, but too far. At / the Bass and Soprano 
are an octave apart, twice in succession ; so of the Bass and Alto at 
g ; and of the Bass and Tenor at h. At/ the Bass and Alto present 
consecutive fifths, as do the Bass and Tenor at g^ the Bass and So- 
prano at A, and the Tenor and Soprano at A. Aty, the consecutive 
octaves between Bass and Alto, as well as consecutive fifths between 
Bass and Tenor, are wrong, although coming in contrary motion. A 
similar case of consecutive octaves in contrary motion, at k^ is allow- 
able only as a closing form. At I the repeated octave between Bass 
and Soprano and the repeated fifth between Bass and Alto are cor- 
rect 

The student should now copy the subjoined Basses, over which are 
to be written the proper triads in accordance with the foregoing rules. 
A capital or small letter, showing respectively the major or minor 
key of each exercise, must stand at its beginning ; and a Roman 
numeral beneath each chord. 
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We^ 



.-^- 



B 



zz: 



I 



=sz 



ia2z 



2I2Z: 



3.5 



41.. 3 



S^ 



I 



^tg^ 



=2: 



s. 



Si 



Sffi 



i 



321 



The foregoing present only major triads. The ear experiences a 
relief from monotony hy the introduction of minor triads, though all 
in the major key. 



^ 



:t=?2: 



^^=^ 



-f^ 



:?2= 



I 



^g^ 



3: 



-tft 



10. 5 




It is recommended that the first ten exercises be corrected before 
the following are written. 




13. 



1-4.. 3 



^^Eff^gS|fpt#i^-|^ 



15^.3 ^^ 10^ 



l-y. 



IS. 6 



LESSON 5. 

^% [^ or ij, when standing, with no numeral hy its aids, over a Bass 
note, shows that the same sign should be written before the 3rd above 
the Bass, as at a. With any numeral by its side, the interval corre- 
sponding to that numeral^^ when reckoned from the Bass note, should 
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be similarly affected, as at 5 ; and an oblique line through any nufne- 
ral requires the indicated interval to be chromatically raised, as at c. 



^feP^^g^E^^EJ^ 



^ 



^^-^ 



5# 



6# 






Illustrations of Hule 5. 

Bad. Correction. Bad. 

+ 2nd + 2nd 



Correction. 



^ ^^zt j ^ ^db i i j Uiig, iy~j:- "fl 



no V V VI 



i 



^= 



:^= 



a. no 



VI 



In the first bar we oblige the Alto to progress an augmented 2nd 
from F to Gj|, which must be avoided, even though, as in the next bar, 
the B is not kept in the same voice.* 

In the 3rd bar, the same fault occurring, we let the Alto go up to 
A, in the 4th bar, thus as an exception doubling the 3rd of the last 
chord. Observe that in minor keys, the succession V VI or VI V 
obliges us to double the 3rd in VI. Harmonize the following accord- 
ing to the five rules and the remark that follows them. 



f^. 



^ 



# 



3 



^^ 



— I- gi (g 



■2SZ 



^•It ft 



4. 3 # 



^ ( ^T^^ ^ ip^1ff1^ ^ ^ ^ t 5 # ^ 



* Although these forbidden augmented internals occur in the vpcal works of the 
best writers, they are somewhat unmelodic, though not unmusical, and are conse- 
quently to be avoided until familiarity with the rules of composition will enable 
one to employ them with good effect. 
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«. J 6# # 



sr* 



m 



^ 



"glS 



i 



^- j [^ - g^^ 



2: 



-<5^ 




^ ^fef^#fi7fe a 




HIDDEN OCTAVES, FIFTHS AND UNISONS. 

When sDj two voices, either more or less than an octave apart, 
move in parallel motion to an octave, they pass over notes which, if 
written out, would leave consecutive octaves. Such a progression 
forms hidden (covered, or concealed) octaves. The same principle 
applies in the explanation of hidden fifths and hidden unisons. 

Consecutive Octaves. Consecative Octaves. Hidden Octaves. 




r=rf5r=i?«=PT^ 



^ 



-.^9- 



1221 



Consecutive Fifths. 



Consecutive Fifths. 




ttt^ 



r=rf=" 



Hidden Fifths. Consecutive Unisons. 



Hid. Unisons. 



1 



321 






^ f - 

Of the four voices, the Bass and Soprano, from their relative posi- 
tions, are termed the outer voices ; and the Tenor and Alto, the inner 
or ^middle voices. Hidden 8ths or 5th8 are more noticeable and 
therefore generallj worse, when occurring in the outer voices. It is 
however almost impossible to give directions for their avoidance 
more definite tlian the following 

BuU* Avoid hidden 8ths or oths, especially in two outer voices, 
unless by so doing an angular or otherwise unnatural movement of 
some voice is produced ; in which case they are to be allowed. 

Hidden unisons are almost never proper except occasionally between 
Bass and Tenor. All three of these progressions are worsei if both 
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the voices skip between which they occur ; but hidden 8ths and hidden 
dths resulting from only changing the position of the same chords even 
by skips, are faultless. See also Lesson 17. 

The student should not be too anxious over hidden 8ths, &c, as a 
general observance of the previous rules will in most cases insure a 
correct writing of simple exercises. Care should be taken not to con- 
found hidden with consecutive Bths and 5ths — ^the latter never being 
allowable in elementary exercises. 



LESSOK 6. 

INVERSION OF TRIADS. 

Any chord may be represented either by notes or by a single Bass 
note with certain numerals over it, corresponding to the intervals 
formed above it by each note of the chord. When a chord is rep- 
resented in this latter way the Arabic numerals are obtained by 
counting from the Bass note upward to each note of the chord. A 
triad is denoted by either 8 g^ 8, 5, or 3. See a. It is customary 
to place the largest numerals the highest whether the intervals come 
in this, or a different order, as shown at 6. 
a b 



^ 



^^ 




orSorsor 6 ors 



11 



i 



Of sj ^ e^ 



TSl 



ZSl 



CIIIIIII I I I I 

A chord is inverted when any note not its root is in the Bass. 
When the 3rd of a triad is in the Bass the chord is called the Jirst 
inversion or a chord of the sixth — see c ; and the fifth of a triad 
being in the Bass, it is called the second inversion or a chord of the 
sixth and fourth (more commonly termed a six-four chord) — see d. 
Roman numerals show the roots of triads, whatever interval may be 
in the Bass. 

d 
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These numerals, like those above, are formed by counting from the 
Bass note up to each note of the chord over it. 

6 shows the Bass to be the 'Srd of a triad — the first inversion. 

t shows the Bass to be the 5th of a triad — the second inversion^ 

The octave of a Bass note under 6 somewhat rarely appears in the 
chord above. 

The octave of a Bass note under | usually appears in the chord 
above. 

Nine correct ways of writing the first inversion of a triad without 
doubling its 3rd. 

N<M, By doubling a 3rd is meant also the writing of any oota^e of the 3rd in 
the same chord with itself, the two coming in any two voiees. 



P 



i 



-2ZI 



zasi 



-tf» — -i 



I 



CIIIIIIIII 
The 3rd is not to be doubled in the two following exercises. Each 
chord is to be regarded as though standing alone and consequently 
has no connection with any other. Chords of the 6th may be written 
in either of the above nine ways. A Roman numeral must stand 
under each chord with every proper variety in the position of the 
various chords. 



i 



i 



^^^j^^gs^ 



3zr 



I 



322= 



22: 



2s: 



-JSl 



'la^ 



C III II n n in&c. 

At the fourth bar above, the Bass is lower for convenience in 
writing. 



-W^-^- 



1 



^^ 






X 



% 



s> 1/ a- 



% * X 



• rj ' s ^ g ? - - g > ( g -K g - 



zsyr^: 



-g* < g g - 



-<g — fi»-^- 



C I VI IV n vn® &c. 

Frequent exercises in playing and naming such chords are indispen- 
sable to practical results. 
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TRANSPOSITION. 

As a]re<idy shown in the lessons on scales and triads, any exercise 
is transposed when aU its. notes are written a certain distance hi^er 
or lower than at first If any be higheir, all most be higher : if lower, 
all most be lower — not some higher and others lower. To illustrate 
this and to review the former lessonSythe student should now transpose 
the Bassei of Lesson 4, some one degree higher and others one degree 
lower, nsiug the proper signatures, and harmonize them without com- 
paring them with the corrected lesson. 



KESSOH 1. 



A strict following of the previous rules will sometimes produce a 
dose like either of the following examples. 




CIV 



The Soprano ending on the tonic leaves the final impression of a 
satisfactory close : ending on the dominant, as at a, the effect is some- 
what expectant or unfinished: ending on the mediant, as at ^, the 
effect is rather plaintive. While neither is invariably to be sought, 
the close on the tonic will usually be the best ; and to obtain this ^he 
student may employ the following 



Con-ect. 



Forms of Ending. 

Stronger. Qood. 



\^^^^^ 



^ 



^^m 



■JSBi 



-1^ 



6 

1 3 



zac 



I 



^ 



CI V 



I V 



I V 
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S8 



Never. 



Correct. 



Strouger. 




I V I I V I 

The last previous example illastrates the 

Bule. J£ any one voice be tied the other three may sometimes skip 
either to another position of the same chord or to another chord. 

Many theorists apply the rule of never doubling the Srd in a major 
triad while sometimes allowing it in a minor ; and it cannot be denied 
that any chord taken alone affords good reason for this. But in chord 
progressions two things are to be sought : to produce good chords and 
to make each voice melodious, or at least to cause it to move nat- 
urally. The rules of this system of instruction aim at this twofold 
result. Were we never to double a drd it would be impossible to 
preserve four parts either melodious or even free from unnatural 
progressions. To aid us therefore we adopt the following 
Rules far Chorda of the Sixth 

1. The 3rd is not to be doubled except to make the voices move 
more melodiously. 

2. The leading-tone is rarely to be doubled except in sequences or 
modulations. See Sequences in Lesson 9. 

3. Contrary motion is usually better than parallel, where either 
could easily be written. 

4. Avoid unisons twice in succession between either the same or 
different voices. 

5. In consecutive chords of the 6th, when the Bass moves diaton- 
ically, if the upper voices move in contrary direction to the Bass the 
3rd may well be doubled in every chord. 

6. In such cases as in Rule 5, if the upper voices (or most of them) move 
parallel with the Bass the 3rd must be doubled in akemate chords. 

7. In the midst of an exercise the position of a chord is not in- 
dicated by either 8, 5 or 3 ; these numerals showing only that the 
Bass is the root of a triad. 

8. 1 8 over the same Bass note shows it to be first the 5th of one 
triad and afterward the root of another. A j| in place of the 3 has 
the same meaning as the 3 and also requires the 3rd above the Bass 
to be sharped. 
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9. An oblique line through a 6 (jbt) does not change its former 
meaning. It still shows that the Bass is the drd of a triad and that 
the 6th above the Bass is to be chromatically raised. 

JToU. It lometiines happens that one may write leither the uniwm on one note 
or the octave of another in a chord of the 6th. The latter is fuller ; but the leading 
of single yoioes or some other consideration often renders the unison preferable. 
Experience alone will guide one in such < 



A Boman numeral must show the root of each chord. 

Elustrations of Rules. 
1. Poor. Better.2.Bad. Better. Good.* 3.Poor. Good. 4 Bad. Bad. 



^ i l-'g- 


^1 


-^ 


^ 


m 


^ 


^^^ 


6 6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6~ 




p^f^r^r^r^ir- r 


1^'f^-FllfHMl 


CI I 


YV9 


X 

yu9 


VII? 


I IV 


j_i_ 


iv" i i. "i ii ■■ 



5. Good. 6.Good. Good. *J&S. 




I II I II I II 



IV IV IVaiV avii*» 



After copying the following exercises, the student should verify his 
accuracy by comparing his copy with the originals, before attempting 
to harmonize them. 



6 4 



m 



i 



a^ 



p^^ 



:^=ti 



2,5 



9 
43 



6 
6 4 



S 6 



6 
6 4S 



i^^^^S 



^m 



m 



2: 



* Observe that the triad of the leading-tone appears most frequently with its 3rd 
in the Bass and with its 3rd doubled. 
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4. « 



4 3 



4 S 



m 



< g I ( g 



::?2= 



-^ 



^.3 6 



6 

4 3 



i 



a^bitf r i r r 



=?2= 



izz: 



e. 



6 

6 4 



i 



a i,n i -. ' r 



^ 



'T. 5 



6.6 6 4 



^=?- 



i 



i 



-«5^ 



^^ 



S. . « 6 



^ 



^ 



^S"!,'!! f r 1 ?^ ^ 




11. 



J9^ 



^ 



; « 



=?!= 



1 



gji tle ^g: 



^-— F 



^ 



IS. 3 6 



^^^ 



• *# 



# 6 



l# 



i 



::^ 



1^ 



:^= 



*=^: 



LESSON 8. 

CHORDS OF THE SEVENTH. 

A full chord of the 7th contains a root, 3rd, 5th and 7th. See a. 
As the 7th is a dissonant interval it must be followed by a consonance, 
called its resolution ; and this requires a regular progression of all 
the accompanying voices, called the resolution of the chord of the 
7th. 
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Rules for the Regular * Resolution of Chords of the Seventh. 

1. When the root is in the Bass, it ascends a 4th or descends a 5th : 
when in any other voice, it is held over into the following chord. 

2. When the 3rd is in an outer voice, it must ascend one degree : 
when in a middle voice, it may either ascend one degree, or if the 
Bass does not descend to the root of the resolution, the 3rd may 
descend two degrees. If the Bass descends to the root the 3rd must 
ascend one, to avoid bad hidden fifths, as at h, 

. 3. The fifth usually descends one degree but sometimes ii^cends 
one, to form a smoother progression of some voice. 
4. The 7th always descends one degree. 

Note, For an ezoeptional progression of a 7th chord on the leading-tone see 
Lesson 11 

The 7 ever the Bass produces the chord of the 7th : the 7 vmder the Bass merely 
denotes, with the Soman numeral, that the 7th is added to the triad. 



Figuring. 



^^^= t 



-7tb-,^- 



~6»li~C 



1 



■W^ 



IotI or' 



^^ 



■*-^ 



P[ 



-sf 



9 



vj V7 V7 fz^ V/ I 



V7 



Chords of the 7th in their various positions, with the resolutions of 
each, should now be written on each degree of the sctile, first with the 
root of each 7th chord ascending a 4th, then with the root descending 
a 5th (to apply both conditions of Rule 2) in forms similar to the 
following. A major 7th may be marked beneath the chord, with an 
oblique line through the numeral, thus: ^ — a minor 7th, by the 
numeral only — and a diminished 7th thus: 7*^, the triads being 
marked by Roman numerals as before. 



Boot ascending a 4tb. 
Either. £ither. 




c~fr 



ZjSZML 



is: 



S~ f 



zsgz 



(fee. on 

each de- 

jree of 

the scale. 



ZZL 



I I 



TI7 11 



• vnoiyiii 



Irregular resolutions are i(iven in Lesson 17. 
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27 



: g gP 



^=S^=^^==^ 



321 



:ffli 



M 



1^^ 



=2z: 



-<^ 



C V7 I 



VI7 



VII S in 



The Basses of Lesson 5 should now he transposed and re- written. 

LESSOH 9. 

If the student will henceforth invariably speak of the seventh of 
the scale as the leading-tone and reserve the term seventh exclusively 
for the seventh of a chord, much needless confusion will be avoided. 
Rules for Chords of the Seventh. 

1. In chords of the 7th, the 5th is often omitted and the root 
doubled. \ 

2. Consecutive 5ths are allowable when an imperfect (diminished) 
5th follows a perfect, hut not the reverse (see Lesson 10 at r) ; and 
consecutive imperfect Sths are correct. 

3. A voice should never ship downward to the 7th of a chord : it 
may move one degree downward and it may sometimes skip upward 
to the dominant 7th. 

4. Parallel motion to the root and 7th of a chord is seldom good. 

5. A voice should rarely sing consecutively (in this order) the 
dominant, leading-tone and dominant, especially when the leading- 
tone comes on the unaccented part of the bar. 

Note. The leading-tone usually ascends when approached from below, especially 
in the Soprano ; and the sub-dominant usually descends when approached from 
above. 

6. A ^, [? or y beneath a 7 should affect only the drd above the 

Bass. 

Illustrations of Rules. 
1. Either. 2. Good. JBad.^ Bad. Good. 

I 



I — *^ o^ — T i — gy — 



Bad. Bad. 

-1^ <2 — Tr-<^-' 



IZZI 



-a^- 



ZJSZ 



^3^i 



Perf. Imp. Imp. Perf . Imp. Perf. Imp. Imp. 



p£ 



^m 



CVt 



V7 
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8. Bad. Bad. Good. 4. Bad. Good. Good. Allowable 




5thS. sup down 
totheZth. 
7 7 



to the 7tlL 6 6 

C IV V7 IV V7 IV V7 I V7 IV/GV V7GI V7 



C iV V7 IV V7 IV V7 I''V7 I VzGV V7GI V7 
5. Poor. Allowable. Better. Best. 6. 




GI V7 I I Vz I I Vz I I V7 I a. V 

The chord of the dominant 7th, the only one used till Lesson 11, 
consists of the 5th, 7thy 2nd and 4th degrees of any major or minor 
key. 



Forms of Ending. 
Grood. Good. 



Allowable. 



Stronger. 




I V7 

Correct, 



I I V7 I I 

Correct. Stronger. 



^%^'ii^^^^ 



V7 1 

Never. Tth up. 



-«- 



■^- 



7 



;^|] 



9^ 



1 



I V7 I I V7 



ipp^t^i^l 



I V7 I Vz I 
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The above rules^ with all previous ones, should now be applied in 
hannonizing the following exercises. Continue to use the Boman 
numerals throughout the hook. 



6 6 



^ I igz 



I 



i^ 



^ 



is:: 



S. 6 



■ g rg 



^ 



I 



^^ 



rszi 



SE 



3. s 



2ZI 



3 



6 

4 7 



1281 



i 



4. 5 



£ 



^TF= 



m 



i 



ase 



-«5»- 



-<e«- 



S. 



6 
6 4 



3E 



i 



3 



£ 



e. 8 



^^ 



6 4 7 



s 



i 



5 



v.i 



^ 



=i^ 



^ 



2z: 



8. » 6 i 



±_# « 



^i^jnJji^^^ ^lHp 



« 7 



^ 



IE: 



SEQUENCES. 
A sequence is a regular and continuous transposition of any recog- 
nizable form, melodic or harmonic, consisting of the form itself and 
at least two transpositions of the same. A regular transposition 
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must progress amntermptedly in the game direction and each time 
the )iame number of degrees. The differences between major and 
minor intervals are not to be regarded in this connection. Perfect 
examples of seqaences occur in Lesson 4, exercises 8, 10 and 13, 
though the sequences extend through but a part of each exercise. In 
the 5th bar of exercise 9 and in the 2nd of exercise 11, it will 
be found necessary to double the leading-tone. The regularity of 
the sequence being more strongly felt than the melodic tendency of 
any one note, the leading-tone here loses its distingubhing charac- 
teristic and the effect is not unpleasant 



O. 



gf^i ^-Ttr^ 



?s= 



6 
6 4 



^^^ 



lO. 



W^ 



m 



IL 



? 



4: 



fe 



3 



i 



•St: 



^ 



3E 



Sometimes in order to preserve a sequence in all the voices, the 
rule for keeping the same notes in the same voices must be laid aside. 
At a, applying the usual rules we find the sequence in the Bass over- 
whelmed by irregular movement in the other parts. But in simple 
harmony a sequence in one voice seems to require, though not the 
same movement, yet one equally regular and symmetrical in the other 
voices. This being written as at 5, the sequence is preserved. At c 
also is shown an exceptional form of writing in order to form a clear 
sequence, while that at d comes naturally. 



^^^^^^^P 



lE^ 



T-^ 



^i^ 



aseE 



^ 



3 



^^j^j^j^^^^ 



N ^u ^ i jf-ij r i f 'J 



i 
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it ^Jt I g s 



^ 



m 



I 



12= 



^E±=^^ 



1 — I ' f ~f 

3 * < 



-:#r 



^ 



gl 



=^ 



I 



IS 



-^ 



#«r. pii l f;-p-^jlj^l ll i=^l^:^l^^ 



s e 



'^'r^nr nr f i r c \ f fi^'M 



i 



3z: 



LlESSOH 10. 
inversions of chords of the seventh. 

The Arabic numerals are always derived in the same way — by 
writing the chord as we wish it, then counting from the Bass to each 
interval above. These numerals are arbitrary signs and show that the 
corresponding intervals must be written, reckoning from the Bass note, 
whatever interval of the chord that note may be. 



Ist Inversion. 



2nd Inversion. 

19- 



3rd Inversion. 




G^l V7 Vt . Vt 

Z or J or 7 denotes a chord of the 7th with its root in the Bass. 

S or 2 denotes a chord of the 7th with its 3rd in the Bass. 

I or J denotes a chord of the 7th with its 5th in the Bass. 

I or S or 2 denotes a chord of the 7 th with its 7 th in the Bass. 

The same rules apply- in the use of these chords as when they 
appeared in the fundamental position. 
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8 7 denotes a triad followed by a chord of the 7th, although fre- 
quently it is not the 8th that becomes the 7th, as shown below. 



Good. 



Better notation. 



Good. 



Better notation. 




The student should use oue form as much as the other. 

It sometimes happens that it is desired to bring the harmony grad- 
ually lower. This may often be done in a manner similar to that at 
b, below. Also at c appears a case where both the 7th and its reso- 
lution coming on the accented part of the bar, a triad on the same 
root may properly intervene in such a way as to make a perfect 5th 
follow an imperfect At d is shown the effect of 3 and 2 over the 
same note, a triad followed by the 3rd inversion of a chord of the 7th. 



a. Correct. 



6. Often better, c. Correct. d. 



Or thus. 




FI Vz 



I V7 



V7 V I CIV Vz IV Vz 



In the frequent use of abbreviated figuring one should not forget 
the full. In harmonizing the following, care must be exercised that 
the rhythmic value of notes be correct where two or more numerals 
occur consecutively over the same Bass note. 
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3. 5 3 6 6 L 
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LESSON 11. 

SECONDARY OR COLLATERAL SEVENTHS. 

In obedience to certain natural laws which cause many spontaneous 
subdivisions of a low rate of vibration (clearly explained in " Tyndall 
on Sound") when a tone is produced low in pitch but powerful in 
volume it gives out certain overtones or harmonics, producuig what is 
called ll\e Harmonic Chord of Naiure, The low note from which it 
springs is called its prime (root, ground- tone, fundamental, &c.) and 
the full Harmonic Chord presents the following intervals. 
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Perfect Sth. 
« Augmented 4ih. 

Major 3rd. 

Majur 3nd. 

Perfect 8th. 
•Minor 7th. 

Perfect 6th. 

Major 3rd. 

Perfect 8th. 

Perfect 5th. 

Perfect 8th. 

Prime. 



The same 
founded ou G. 



OnF. 



^iiAifAita 



s 



t ^^it^^ ^i 



C V7 



As the upper intervals are rarely audible, we may omit them to 
show, as at a, that this chord contains the dominant seventh chord. 
It U doubtless owing to this that the latter sounds so pleas- 
antly under all circumstances, if properly resolved. Both because 
of its prominent importance and because its original root is called a 
prime, It is known as the primary seventh. All other sevenths are 
called secondary or collateral sevenths. These, diflPeriag in various 
ways from the chord of the seventh found in the Harmonic Chords 
cannot be used in the same way with that. We therefore adopt a 
Rule for the Introduction of Secondary Sevenths. 

All 7ths, except those founded on either the dominant or the 
leading-tone, must be prepared, or enter diatonically. 

Note. A Dote is prepared when it has occurred in ike tame voice in the previous 
chord. 

6 c d e 



P 



PS 



^ife 



7 



3 



m 



^iS^i 



X 



zst 



-vT 



CI7 



17 IV 



IZ IV 



At A, the 7th is intolerably harsh. At &, the same 7th having 
been prepared by appearing as the consonant 3rd of the preceding 
chord, is less unpleasantly dissonant, especially when followed by its 
resolution, as above. At c, the same 7th coming diatonically from 
above is only pleasant, succeeded as it here is, by its resolution. 
Compare d and e with the rule. While the Basses of the following 

* The minor 7th is a trifle higher and the augmented 4th a little lower than the 
nnonics actually thrown out by the prime ; but our system of notation admits 
'thing nearer than the intervals shown above. 
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exercises naturally produce these proper results, the student should 
watch carefully the application of the rule in order hereafter to intro- 
duce such chords in a musical way in exercises or compositions of his 



1. 3 
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CHORD OP THE SEVENTH ON THE LEADING-TONE. 

This chord, though often following the resolution of other chords 
of tlie 7th, more frequently moves according to the following 
Rules for the Leading-tone Seventh, 

1. The root ascends one degree to the tonic. 

2. If the 3rd is helow the 7th, the 3rd ascends one degree ; other- 
wise it sometimes descends one. 

3. The 5th may descend or ascend one degree, usually the former. 

4. The 7th descends one degree. 
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The 2nd rale oflen doubles the 3rd of the resolution, but for reasons 
shown at a and b. Tlie chord should he used with great care and 
not too commonly, especially iu the positions given at c and d. 




Good. 



Good. 



d Good. 



1 



Zfi?Z 



i 



=^ 



^ 



1 



m 



ZSL 



Ifl 



vu'=»7 I VII % I vu^7 I vn*7 I 

Observe that though this triad is diminished, the 7th is minor. 
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i^ote. The chord of the seventh foauded on the tonio of the minor scale is not 
ased, no renolation beuig possible. 



LESSON 12. 



CONSECUTIVE CHORDS OF THE SEVENTH. 

Heretofore the rules for the regular resolution of* all the notes o^ 
the chords of the 7tli have been sufficient. If now we write two or 
more consecutive chords of the 7th, both chords haomg their roofs in 
the Bass^ we must omit the 5th in alternate chords. Whether it be 
omitted in the first of such chords and retained in the second, thus 
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regalarly alternating, or vice versa^ depends entirely apon the chord 
immediately preceding the serieis of 7th chords. To secure a strict 
and easy observance of the foregoing principle we adopt two 

Rules far Consecutive Chords of the Seventh with their Roots 
in the Bass. 

1. Write each 7th that the figured Bass requires. 

2. Resolve each 7th itself, whatever may be the progressions of 
the other intervals. 



^ 
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« / 






9 h 



L3^f-^ ^l=^^l:^ 
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C Hi Vj 
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II7 Vz 



117 V7 I 



The regular resolution of the chord at a results in that at 6 — but 
the second chord does not contain the 7th required by the Bass and 
violates Rule 1. Writing the full chord over each Bass note at c and 
cf, we fail to resolve the 7th in the chord at c and violate Rule 2. In 
the next bar we resolve the 7th in the chord at e and yet hold over 
its 3rd to become the required 7th at/, necessarily omitting the 5th 
in the second of the two chords. Or, writing the first chord without 
its 5th, as at g, we resolve its 7th and hold over its 3rd which be- 
comes the 7th at A, which also has its own 5th. Another expression 
for the two rules given above is : 

In consecutive chords of the 7th with their roots in the JBcus, the bth 
is omitted in alternate chords. 

The student should point out sequences wherever they occur. 



g^=^^^ 
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LESSOH 13. 

CHORDS OF THE DIMINISHED SEVENTH. 

A triad may be diminished and yet liave a minor 7th, as at a ; such 
must not be confounded with the diminished 7th chords. The chord 
of the diminished 1th is originally founded on the leading-tone of a 
minor key* and consists of the 7th, 2nd, 4th and 6th degrees of the 

* When found in the major key it is formed b/ ohromatic ohanges explained in 
Tiwaon 18. 
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harmonic minor scale. Its most natural progression is to the tonic of 
the minor. In free composition this chord really reqnires neither 
preparation nor resolution ; its resolution, when used, may he either 
minor or major as at ^ and c ; and consecutive chords of the dimin' 
ished 7th may properly occur, in ascending or descending succes- 
sion as at d. As the name denotes, both the triad and its seventh are 
diminished. 



Sl^S^^i^l 




C VII \ a VII?3 I a VII®7o A I 

For its first simple use we adopt the following 
Rules for the Regular Resolution of the Chord of the Diminished 

Seventh. 

1. It& root ascends one degree. 

2. When its 3rd is Mow its 7th, the 3rd must ascend one degree ; 
but when its 3rd is above its 7th, the 3rd more frequently descends 
one degree. 

3. Its 5th usually descends one degree but sometimes ascends one. 

4. The 7th always ascends one degree. 

The following shows all the positions and inversions of the diminished 
7th chord in the key of a minor, together with their resolutions. 

Either. 

-^ A- 
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Either. 
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The above form should now be writtea in every minor key, to 
seven sharps and seven flats, inclusive. 

4^ When one speaks of the diminished 7ch chord on any 
letter, on D, for example, D would be the root of that chord and its 
regular resolution, according to the progressions shown above, would 
be to the triad of ei^ minor. But of a diminished 7 th chord in d 
(that is, in the key of d minor) the root would be G^ the leading-tone 
in that key, and its regular progression would be to the triad of d 
minor. Special attention is called to this phraseology that much 
needless confusion, so often met with, may be avoided. 

Transpose and harmonize the exercises of Lesson 7. 



LESSOK 14. 



Exercises embracing chords of the diminished 7th in connection 
with others already familiar, here follow. 

Rtdes. 

1. Parallel motion, even in four voices, to a chord of the dimin- 
ished 7th, is correct. 

2. The root of this chord, being the leading-tone, must not be 
doubled. 
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LESSON 15. 

INVERSIONS OF SECONDARY SEVENTHS. 



The student should be careful not to apply the rules of Lesson 12 
to all consecuUve 7ths, but only to such when in the fundamental 
poiition. Inverted 7th chords are not subject to these rules, but 
require the application of the rules given in former lessons. 
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LESSOH 16. 

CADENCES. 

A cadence is a more or less decided close of a harmonic progres- 
sion. There are six kinds. 

1. 7%e Perfect Authentic Cadence^ often called the Full Cadence j 
consists of the chord of the dominant, usually with its 7th, followed 
by the triad of the tonic, each chord having its root in the Bass and 
with the Soprano (or highest voice, whatever it may be) ending oa 
the tonic. See a, below. 

2. The Imperfect Authentic Cadence presents the same succession 
of harmonies as the Perfect Authentic, but with either chord inverted 
or with the Soprano not ending on the tonic. See b. - 

3. The Perfect Plagdl Cadence consists of the triad of the sub- 
dominant followed by that of the tonic, both being in the fundamental 
position and with the Soprano ending on the tonic. See c. 

4. The Imperfect Plagal Cadence presents the same progressions 
of harmonies as the Perfect Plagal, but with either chord inverted 
or with the Soprano not ending on the tonic. See d* 

5. TTie Half Cadence consists of any chord followed by the triad 
of the dominant. See e. 

6. The Deceptive Cadence^ sometimes called Interrupted or 
FaUe^ consists of the chord of the dominant, generally with its 7th, 
followed by any chord except that of the tonic. Seeyi 

N<M, These last irregular progresidoos are found also on any degree of the scale. 
None of these progressions form true cadences except when 
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comiDg at the end of a phrase, and usually with the last chord on 
the accented part of the har. The form at g should not be regarded 
as a cadence ; while that at h is scarcely long enough to form a real 
cadence, though so reckoned by many. 
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The student should play each of these forms, except that at ^, in 
each major and minor key. 

When the form of the deceptive cadence occurs in the midst of a 
phrase, it is called a deceptive progression. 

Rale. In the deceptive cadence and deceptive progression, the 3rd 
often descends one degree. 
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Transpose and harmonize Lesson 9. 



LESSOH 17. 

IRREGULAR TREATMENT OF THE SEVENTH. 

Although the downward progression of the 7th thus far invariably 
followed, is based upon natural harmonic law, many exceptions to this 
occur. Other chords may intervene between the 7th and its resolution 
as at 1, below, or prevent the latter altogether, as at 2. The voice 
singing the 7th sometimes interchanges intervals with some other voice, 
as at 3. It likewise happens that the Bass occasionally descends to a 
lower octave of the resolution when the 7th was in some upper 
voice, as at 4. Moreover, certain melodic movements of any two 
voices (frequently the Bass and one other) as at bj, render the up- 
ward progression of the 7th most natural to both voice and ear, 
as at h Again, changes cf key often lead the 7th upward, as at 6. 
To provide for such exceptional cases we adopt the following 
JRuUs for the Irregular Progression of the SeveiUh, 

1. The resolution is delayed if one or two chords intervene be- 
tween the 7th and its resolution. 

2. The resolution need not occur if a sufficient number of chords 
follow the 7th to destroy its effect and the consequent necessity for 
its resolution. 

3. The 7th may progress freely downward to a different interval of 
the same chord when some other voice takes the 7th. 

4. The 7th must ascend when another voice descends to its resolu- 
tion, or to some octave of its resoluticui. 
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5. The 7tb may sometimes ascend when its root remains stationary 
in the next chord, provided the root and its 7th are separated at least 
a 7th. 

6. The 7th must cucend when certain indicated changes of key are 
most easily produced in this way. 

Illustrations. 
The chords marked * exemplify the rules. 
1. a « 6 « 2. « 




G V7 V7 I V7 V7 I V7 V7 I C V7 V7 I 

4t. g Bad. h ^^ Good. 5. j 
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At 4 ^ the Bass descending with the 7th forms hidden 8ths which 
are so noticeable as to be nearly as bad as consecutive 8ths. This 
causes an additional and very important 

Hule against Hidden Octaves, 

Hidden 8ths in which either voice passes over 'the 7th of a chord 
(this forming the hidden 8th) are to be avoided as never good. 

Rule 4 above, provides for such progressions j but unless there be 
a necessity for any of the above exceptions, chords of the 7th must 
be regularly resolved. The Arabic numerals being arbitrary, the 
student must observe the following 

General Rule. 

Write the chords which are required by the figured Bass, even 
though this should violate previous rules, taking aire to connect the 
chords as smoothly as possible. 
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Frequent transpositions of former exercises into other keys should 
be made, both by writing and by playing. 
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LESSON 18. 

CHROMATIC CHANGES OF SINGLE NOTES. 

Although the key of C major contains do sharps or flats, it is 
obvions that one may properly perform an ascending or descending 
chromatic scale of moderate rapidity while sastainiug the triad of C, 
without changing the key or introducing contradictory effects, as here 
shown : 




In the same way any part of these changes may occur with results 
similar in general effect. Such changes can come in any voice. 

Bule. Any note may be chromatically changed without changing 
the key, provided such a change be rather melodic than harmonic, 
affecting more particularly the single voice in which it occurs. 

In the following example the movement of the AJto at a is slightly 
changed at b from one whole step to two half steps ; but one cannot 
imagine this a modulation to a minor, although G^ is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the latter key. This Gj} is plainly rather melod- 
ic than harmonic Likewise the whole step of the Alto at c becomes 
two half steps at d. Each of these chromatic changes is introduced 
merely to soflen the progression of the single voice in which it 
stands and is not of importance sufficient to entitle it to harmonic 
consideration. 
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These examples suggest a 

General Rale for Chromatic Changes, 

A note chromatically raised, if preceded by one of lower pitch, most 
naturally ascends to the next degree : while a note chromatically low- 
ered, if preceded by one of higher pitch most naturally descends to the 
next degree. 

Cases like that at e above, do not present the conditions necessary 
to the application of this principle. 

The student should remember that the numerals in the midst of an 
exercise never denote the position of the chord. 

Rules. 

1. A dash hy the side of any numeral continues the not^ or notes 
produced by that numeral.* 

2. A dash standing alone over a Bass note continues the next pre- 
vious chord in the upper three voices, whether the Bass belongs to it 
or not. 

3. In the midst of an exercise, 5 5 Jf denotes that the 5th is first 
natural and then sharped. 
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* Many oases arise where a dash so placed does not continue the wumeral itself* 
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At 1, the 6 produces the triad of C and the dash repeats it ; while 
the sharp with no jmrnenX bi/ its side raises the 3rd (G) above the Bass 
note. The notation at a is improved at h. The F in the Bass does 
not produce a new chord but here appears as a passing-note. See 
Lesson 42. The chromatic changes above being merely melodic and 
of no harmonic value, do not affect the use of the usual Roman nu- 
merals, which are the names of chords. Chords such as those at / 
and g are often found; but resulting as they do from melodic changes 
they produce neither changes of key nor a really new chord. The 
single exception occurs when in the chord of the 7tli on the leading- tone 
in a major key, by flatting its 7th, a chord of the diminished 7th 
results. See exercise 2, below, third bar. Yet even this need not be 
regarded as a change from a major key to a minor, when followed by 
the same key that preceded it. 

The first two bars of exercise 5, below, fully illustrate the General 
Rule for Chromatic Changes, given above. 
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LESSON 19. 

ITALIAN, FRENCH, GERMAN AND NEAPOLITAN 

SIXTHS. 

Among the many chord formations arising from irregalar chro- 
matic changes, some, like the preceding, have too little harmonic 
significance to entitle them to separate consideration ; bat there are 
four chords which, from their great harmonic strength and from their 
leading so irresistibly in a certain direction, have acquired an exist- 
ence among independent chords — or, as chords having in themselves 
characteristics distinguishing them from all others. Their definition 
and stricter treatment now follow. 

1. The AugmerUed Sixth chord, called, from the place of its sup- 
posed origin, the Italian Sixths is the first invei*sion of a triad 
founded upon the fourth degree of a minor key (sometimes reckoned 
as on the second degree of the major) with its root chromatically raised. 
In four voiced harmony this chord must double its 5th ; and one, or 
both of these 5ths must be below the root. If both Sths be above 
the root, consecutive 5ths result in its next progression. 

2. The Augmented Six-Four- Three chord, called the French Sixth, 
is the second inversion of a chord of the seventh founded on the 
second degree of tlie minor key, with its 3rd chromatically raised. 

3. The Augmented Six-Five chord, called the German Sixths is the 
first inversion of a chord of the seventh founded on the fourth degree 
of the minor key, with its root chromatically raised. 

4. The Neapolitan Sixth is the first inversion of a triad founded on 
the second degree of the minor key, with its root chromatically 
lowered. 

Of these four chords, the first three naturally progress to the dom- 
inant (of a minor key), the last being followed by the second inver- 
sion of the tonic of a minor key. The efiect of each of these chords 
is most striking when the note chromatically changed comes in the 
highest voice, though it often occurs in some other. The augmented 
six-five chord (German 6th) requires special care. Taken alone, it 
presents the same audible efiect as that of the dominant 7th, for 
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which it can never be properly sabstituted ; but in its proper con- 
nection, neither chord can possibly be mistaken for the other. As the 
immediate progression of the augmented six-five chord to the dominant 
triad would produce 5th8 some other chord must intervene as shown 
below — either way being wholly faultless. In each case where the three 
augmented 6th chords appear in their original form (see definitions 1, 
2, 3, above) the 6th above the Bass note is augmented, according to 
the first lesson on intervals^ 

Aug. 6th may be expressed by 6-h ; Ang. j hy |+; and Aug. ( by g+. 

Neapolitan 6th may be marked N.6. 
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German Sixth. 
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Keap>^itan Sixth. 
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The freer treatment of these chords is intentionally left for more 
advanced study. The special diffiqulty to be here encountered is not 
in the proper writing of the chords, wherever they may occur in the 
exercises, but in recognizing and naming them. To render them 
more familiar, therefore, the student should transpose the following 
forms into every minor key, fifteen in all. While other positions and 
inversions even, of these chords occasionally arise in free composition, 
it will be best to use, for the present, only those here given, both 
forms being written where two appear. 
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Transpose some previous lesson as a review. 

LESSON 20. 

In order still further to facilitate the recognition and naming of the 
chords last explained, the student should observe that 

When in a Sixth, Six-Five, or Six-Four-Three chord the only note 
chromatically raised is the fourth degree of the minor key, the chord 
is either the Italian, German, or French Sixth ; and that when in 
a Sixth chord, the only note chromatically lowered is the second 
degree of the minor key, the chord is the Neapolitan Sixth. 
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Chords of the Ninths Eleventh and Thirteenth. 

While chords of the ninth, eleventh and thirteenth are met with, 
it is deemed best to treat of them, if at all, when the student is more 
advanced. The writings of the most eminent theorists of modern 
times tend to the conclusion that these are not chords complete in 
themselves but rather parts, or suspensions, of other chords. Such 
a view greatly simplifies their explanation and, what is of still greater 
importance, renders their correct employment almost certain, even at 
the hands of inexperienced writers. 
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LESSOB 21. 

MODULATION 

Several excellent writers speak of modulation as the progressions 
of harmony from each chord to the next, similar to any in the previ- 
ous lessons. A more general as well as a more accurate use of this 
term suggests the following definition : 

Modulation is a change of key by means of connecting harmonies. 

Therefore abrupt changes of key having no connection whatever 
should not, for the present at least, be considered modulations. Each 
key has its own distinguishing notes beside many that are common to 
several other keys ; and a modulation that does not eventually intro- 
duce the notes peculiar to the new key is weak and undecided. As 
already explained, keys are said to be related when they have many 
notes in common. From this it follows that the nearest related 
■ keys to C major are those of its dominant (6 maj.)^ of its sub-dominant 
(P maj.), and of its relative minor (a min.). Next to these come 
the relative minors of its dominant and sub-dominant (c and d minor) 
and its own minor, not its relative minor (c minor). Each addition 
of sharps or flats places the new key still further from C. Modular 
tions which lead constantly to nearly related keys, only, are neces- 
sarily more or less gradual : those which lead with but few chords 
to remote keys are somewhat abrupt. Modulations which merely 
pass through keys but do not remain in them are transient : those 
which firmly establish a new key are decided or permanent. 

Note. Traasient modulations are often called partial ; and decided modulatioaa, 
eiUire, 

The surest way of rendering a modulation decided is by means of 
a perfect authentic cadence in the new key. A tria^ in the funda- 
mental position rarely determines the key, its signature and other 
surroundings being necessary to this. See illustration of Rule 8, 
following. 



^^m^m^ mf^^^^^^i 



F I Bl? V 6b V C IV a VI 

Here the triad of F major is shown to form a part of five keys, 

recognized only by means of their signatures. This gives, occasion 

for Rule 3, below. But the dominant 7th cannot properly be reck- 
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oned as in either of several kejrs : it is in but one (either major or 
minor). This 7th chord cannot be in any key with : 
sharps, as its F is natural ; nor in any key with flats, as : 
its B is natural. It must therefore be in either C major C Yr 
or e minor. In this way its great nse in rendering a modulation 
decided is plainly evident. 

When chromatic changes occur, introducing in a purely harmonic 
sense the distinguishing characteristics of any new key, a modulation 
to that key is produced. Care must be exercised that merely melo- 
dic changes similar to those in Lesson 18, be not confounded with 
modulation. Just here the student is reminded that he should be 
familiar not only with the correct number of sharps or flats in any 
key, but also with the particular notes thus affected. A key with 
two sharps is not invariably D o^jor, as shown at a ; nor is one 
with two flats always Bl? major — see 6. 

Key of e minor. 6 Key of e minor. 
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The instractor should write nnmerons examples similar in principle 
to these and the following, the pupils naming the keys. 



ete. 



i=^^^^>^^^f^ ^ ^^=^ ^^^ ^ ^'^^^ " " \\ 



^ 



Attention is directed to the strong harmonic character of the 
diminished 7th and the three kinds of augmented 6th chords for pur- 
poses of modulation. The former may be used with enharmonic 
changes to produce somewhat gradual modulations to even remote 
keys, as here shown. 
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The three chords marked a, b and «,cootam together all the tones of 
the chromatic scale : the four chords following each of these three 
present the same tones hnt with difierent notations. The root of each 
chord being found, the student will remember that this was stated to 
be the leading-tone of a minor key, showing the key itself to be a 
diatonic semitone above each root, as marked below the chords. 

When either of the augmented 6th chords is used to modulate 
from a major to a minor key, the change may properly be marked 
as below, although the modulation is not fully accomplished till 
one chord later. 
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The recognition of a key often depends upon what we have every 
reason to expect may follow it, as at a, below. So, too, a glance at 
the chord next after another, often changes the key of the earlier 
chord, as at b. 

Examples likewise occur in which the key of a single chord can be 
determined only by what it implies as to its unexpressed signature, as 
at c, where the chord must be in the key of Bl? (either major or 
minor) as each key having an E l^ has also a B |^ in its signature. 
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Beside chromatic changes, several chords in an otherwise unusual 
arrangement and with no chromatic changes often introduce a modu- 
lation. Of these the most prominent is the second inversion of triads 
(six- four chords) founded on any degree of the scale but the tonic or 
♦he sub-dominant. The force of these inversions is expressed in 

'^ 4 and its illustration below. 
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Occasional 1 J, an exercise beginning in a major key presents so 
many minor chords, or those most frequently used in minor keys, 
that though no change occurs similar to those already mentioned, one 
feels the key to have become unmistakably minor, as follows : 
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The change of key as here marked is based upon the common 
arrangement and use of certain chords, as suggested in Lesson 41. 

The Roman numerals must be marked, reckoning from each new- 
key wherever a modulation occurs, as in Illustration 2, below. Ex- 
ceptions to this may occur very near the close of any exercise, where 
the original key reappears^ whatever may have preceded it, thus : 
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Although some of the following rules may appear unnecessary, 
experience abundantly proves the contrary: especially is this true 
of Rule 1, students showing a constant tendency to mark new keys 
where only new chords occur without modulations. 

Rules for Modulation. 

1. Harpionies must not be marked as modulations except where 
both the eye and the ear plainly recognize them as such. See also 
Rule 4. 

2. The original signature must be regarded unless plainly con- 
tradicted by some chromatic sign, or changed by implicition. (See 
previous illustration at d ; also Rule 4.) Chromatic changes which 
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might properly be additions to the original signature must be so 
reckoned. 

3. Wherever the key changes, the new key is generally to be 
recognized as that nearest related to the one just left, of which the 
harmony admits, except near the close, when the original key reasserts 
itself. Elsewhere the new key remains till plainly changed. 

4. When any chord might seem to be the second inversion of a 
triad (six-four chord) founded upon either the second, third, fifth, or 
sixth degree of the scale,* especially when on the accented part of 
the bar {them) the root of that chord is usually to be regarded as the 
tonic of a new key. 

When any one of the chords mentioned in Rule 4 stands on the 

unaccented part of the bar {arsis), if it be preceded by one key and 

followed by another, it often changes the key, as at 4 «; but if preceded 

and followed by the same key, it does not itself produce a modulation, 

as at 4 /. 

Illustrations. 
1. Marked incorrectly beneath. 2 3. 
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* The triad of the leadlag-tone is not used as a six-four chord, save as a ptutinff. 
chard. See Lesson 42. 
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, At 1, every chord belongs unmistakably to the key of C major. 
At 2, the C}( is to be added to the signature. At 3, the triad of F, 
though belonging sometimes to one key, sometimes to another (see 
first illustration in this Lesson) must here be marked as the tonic of 
F major, that key being the nearest related to the one just left, d 
minor. At 4, the student should play each example with a slight 
accent on the first part of each bar ; and if the ear he at all musically 
cultivated, it. will seem almost necessary to terminate each example 
with a dominant 7th chord and triad of the toaic in the new keys 
last marked under a,b^c and dL 

UNHARMONIC CROSS RELATION. 

The principle involved in this term is that one voice or part must 
not unpleasantly contradict the harmonic import of some other 
voice, more especially in connection with chromatic changes. There 
being some variance in the opinions of good writers on this subject 
and 80 many exceptions to any rule that might properly be given 
concerning it, only the most palpable violations of the principle above 
stated need engross the attention of the student at this point in his 
study. A clearer understanding of this famlt and the best method of 
avoiding it may perhaps be secured by observing the following 
Rule against Uhharmonic Cross Relation. 

When any note of one chord is chromatically changed in the next 
following chord, both of these notes must occur in the same voice 
except where the second chord assists in producing a modulation : 
otherwise the. unharmonic cross relation ensues. 

At a is the illustration of the unharmonic cross relation. At b 
this is avoided by following the rule. At c it is shown to be 
unnecessary for both notes to occur in every voice that presented the 
first of the two, provided the voice that gives the second gave also 
the first. At d the B ^ not being preceded by a B t} in any voice, the 
principle is not violated. At c, all the voices forming a part of the 
modulating chord, no contradiction of harmony is involved. 
h or c d 
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Previous examples show that a siogle chord is often sufficient to 
produce a transient modulation. 

Further explanations adapted to the wants of each pupil will be 
indispensable in connection with the subjoined exercises. 

fSF' ^ additional names of keys must now be written beneath, 
requiring more space than heretofore, the student should write the 
chords well separated; and should remember to designate major 
keys by capitals and minor keys by small letters (not small capitals). 



Modulations by means of chromatic changes. 
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KESSOH 22. 

Introducing illustrations of Rule 4. 
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The studeDt should add to this lesson any three exercises of Lesson 
21, transposed into keys one degree higher or lower than first written, 
taking care to make sach changes in chromatic signs as will be 
adapted to the keys newly selected. 



LESSON 23. 



The first exercise contains a free treatment of the diminished 7th 
chord. 
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LESSON 24. 



Modulations by means of Augmented Sixths. 
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LESSOH 25. 



Some of these modulations present no chromatic change. 
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LESSON 26. 

When two or more compositions are heard consecutively in differ- 
ent keys, a modulation from the close of one to the be^^inning of the 
next avoids abruptness and renders the whole more enjoyable to the 
auditor. Such transitions are most satisfactory when not shorter 
than a phrase (four bars). An entire phrase being more complete 
and for this reason more easily remembered than fewer chords would 
be,* the following modulations will be. given in that form. While 
countless other forms for each modulation could be shown, these that 
follow are perhaps quite as simple, as decided and as easily remem- 
bared as any ; but the student having first become absolutely ^miliar 
with these, should then invent other forms of his own for each change of 
key. The form given should be written out in at least two other keys 
and afterward played on the pianoforte or organ, without notes, begin- 
ning each form in every key (major or minor, according to the 
original model). But in playing these modulations in various keys 
the student should never rely either wholly or in party upon the feeling 
of the hands or fingers as they touch the keys. This unintelligent way 
should never be allowed ; but one should be able, at any point of the 
modiifation, to name the key, the root of the chord, and the position or 
inversion of the latter. Anything short of this is a waste of time. It is 
evident therefore that it is of great importance to commit to memory 
the formulae expressed by the letters and Roman numerals beneath 
the chords. Although the mwlulation below is given in several ways 
differing according to the position of the first chord, in order to meet 
every probable contingency in its practical appliction, it will be best 
for the student, in transposing into other keys, to use only one form — 
perhaps the first — until later. Many different positions are of course 

* This is constantly shown to be trae in student's praeticd. 
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possible in all other forms hereafter giireD ; bat a careful study of the 
first and its relative changes should enable the student to write and 
play these without each being here shown. 

As a modulation to the dominant is among the most natural it is 
given firat. By " a modulation to the dominant " is meant a har- 
monic progression whereby the dominant of the original key becomes the 
tonic of the new ; the original tonic becoming the sub«dominant of the 
new, as : a modulation from C major to its dominant G, renders G the 
tonic of which C is the sub-dominant A modulation to the dominant 
is otherwise expressed by calling it a modulation up a perfect fifth (or 
its audible equivalent, as from Cj| to Al' instead of to Gj(). All 
these, though written in four part harmony, may be regarded as in- 
strumental, being sometimes too free for easy vocal performance. 

£ach form is here closed with a perfect authentic cadence, that 
being the strongest. See pages 42 and 54. 

Form for modulating up a perfect fifth, from one major key to 
another. The dashes occupy places to be afterward supplied with 
letters according to the desired keys. The vertical lines represent 
the bars. Signs in parenthesis are sometimes used, sometimes not. 
- I - V7 I I 11(7) I I V7 I I I 

Writing now any letter in place of the first dash, the letter repre- 
senting a perfect fifth above the first should stand in place of the 
second dash and the proper chords be written above them. A mental 
picture of this form will be of the greatest aid in transposing. The 
form at a will be perhaps the easiest to memorize. 
a b 




CI GV7 I II I Yi 

c 



IGV7 1 Uj I Vj I 



^^^^^^^^^ 





2 6 6 4 



^^^sa 



m 



7 



6 7 

6 4. # 



2^1:^: 



-^: 



^ 



t5?- 



C I GVy I II I V7 I CI GV; I II I V; I 
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f^\f P'lf^TMii^ i j yijji ^ m 



^ 6 6 

3 S 6 6 4 



7 



i £tt^-J-J^^ 



li^ 



^ c 6 r 



^Eg^HT^ 



te 



i 



■^^— F 



CIGVy I II7 I V7 I 



C I GV7 1 117 I ^ I 



ftf^lj. i l j iiL ^ l ^l^ 



^s 



iT 6 7 

5 2 6 6 4 4f 



^ 



g 



i 



3^ 



11 I ^ 



C I GVy I 



G I GVy I II7 



^ ^fc^ii ^^^ 



-^=^ 



9^ 



6 T 



s 



3 



7 

.4f 



7— y 



-zg>- 



I % I 



I V, 



CI GV, I n 



Still farther varieties even on this simple formula are easily made 
Iby combining a few bars of one with a few of another. The student 
should thoroughly know some of these nine forms before attempting to 
transpose ; and then he may modulate successively through keys in 
the following order : 

C, G, D, A, E, B, (or C>) F# (orG>), D> (or Cjf), A>, El?, B>, F, C. 

The following example shows how the above form, somewhat 
elaborated, may be employed in a freer style of writing. 
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m 



r^^ 



fmr^ 



^ 



i 



m=^-- 



c I 



^^m 



-Pfc* 



^3^fe^ 



"3=^^^^^^=^ 



g =^=^ 



^^ 



^ 



3=?F3 



<fec. 



i 



I G V7 



■^ 



^? ¥" 



^ 



I "7 '^j I 

It shoald here be observed that in the midst of a compositioD the 
key may properly change without a modulation (according to the 
foregoing definition) when a passage terminates in one key and is 
immediately followed by one in another, as would be the case with a 
melody closing in a major key succeeded at once, with no intenrening 
chords, by one in the relative minor, etc, the change being recognized 
as taking place at the first chord of the latter passage. 

1. 



gg^ HJj I J J^ 



2 6 8 7 



% 



6 

4 7 



i 



*=S±3=s|i=t3^i=;^ 



«. 



% 4 



gjte 



t5»T^2= 



w^ 



6 3 6 



g 



i 



£ 



3. 



^m. 






6 

* .7 



W 



6 
6 6 



3 



e9£=^ 



^T» 



^ 



-^- 



4. 



3 



SS^^S^i 



f f # 



^ 



Jb 



?z==5: 



6 



i 



EEg^ 



^ 



? ft^^"['|f^ 



4 

»b 



3 2 



^47 



fe 



i 



3— ZT 



e 



a 



is: 
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LESSON 27. 



According to the principles explained in the previoas lesson, the 
following will enable the student to modulate from any key to its 
sub-dominant ^~ which can be used as a return modulation coupled 
with that already given ; as, having modulated up a perfect fifth (or 
down a perfect fourth), a modulation up a perfect fourth (or down a 
perfect fifth) restores the original key. In transposing this form, the 
order of keys as given above should be reversed. Only the easiest 
forms are given. The letter occupying the place of the second dash 
should represent a perfect fourth above the the first. 

Formula for modulating up a perfect fourth from major to major. 
- I - Vy I I ii(y, 1 1 Vy I I I 



Application 

a 




sb 6 

2 6 6 4 7b 



sb 6 

6 4 



7l> 




The 5th, 6th and 7th bars of No. 2 illustrate forms of modulation 
to be used only with extreme caution, the mere change of notation, 
though changing the key, being scarcely sufficient to avoid harshness. 



7b 



§!b<trr~ ^ ""^g^ff 



6 3 



4 7 



i 



ib?s 



-«- 



-3E 



». 3 



eb 7 

4 



8 T 



^ 



S^S 



3 



^=?^ 



P 



t=t 



3. 3 ^ 3 



f ^ 6 6 



76 
2 ^ 5 



mfr n W jf ^JfTfJ 



6 6 6 

5 4 7 4 7 



^ 



■<g-T^- 
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2b 



3 if 



jl^zfe? 



69 6 7 
6^ 4 ^ 



i] 



ap8q 



m^^^s 



-fg-4i 



f. 



7b 



6 q 87t> 



^ig tfer tir fJ E^g ^y^^ 



i 



LESSOH 28. 



The student should first play a modulation from every major key 
to its relative minor : then from every minor to its relative major. Or 
the two may be played alternately, making a modulation and a 
return. 

From a major to its relative minor. 

— I — Vy I I ii*(7) 1 1 Vy I I I 




From a minor to its relative major. 
-i-Vy II 11(7) |IV, |I lor-i-Vy |i-vii% I-IV7 ill 
First form. Second form. 




a 1CV7 I " I V7 I a I 



=t 



"^Jl!? 



^ 



[dYjieyjiOjoCl Yj I 

As an additional incentive to the accurate and intelligent memoriz- 
ing of the foregoing forms and those which appear later, it may be 
remarked that committing to memory any one musical phrase is of 
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the greatest possible assistance in remembering others^ These exer- 
cises will be found the best preparation for learning any compositions 
'^ by heart " ; such works being easily memorized a phrase at a time^ 
beginning always with extremely simple and very melodious pro- 
ductions. This exercise may profitably be combined with those on 
modulation. 

Several of the more difficult exercises in previous lessons may here 
be reviewed, transposing them one or two degrees higher or lower. 



LESSON 29. 

SUSPENSIONS. 

When any part of a chord is prolonged into the following chord 
to which it does not otherwise belong, it forms a dissonance requiring 
a resolution. These prolonged notes necessarily delay a part of the 
chord in which they appear : if they are higher than the notes which 
they displace, progressing downward in their resolution, they are 
called suspensions; if lower, resolving upward, they are called 
retardations (or '* suspensions upward," inverted suspensions). Re- 
tardation will be explained hereafter. That part of a chord, the 
entrance of which is delayed by the suspension, is said to be suspended ; 
therefore when any note is suspended that note is not written until later 
when the proper signs call for it. A suspension presupposes a dis- 
sonance in all but a few cases to be hereafter illustrated. Any note 
of a chord may be suspended if prepared and if it form a dissonance ; 
and several suspensions may properly occur at the same time. 

At a, in the illustrations below, appears the regular progression: 
at hj the Soprano being prolonged, forms a suspension of the root in 
the next chord, where D is the suspension and C its resolution. (C 
is suspended or delayed but D is the suspension — the cause of the 
delay.) When the 5 th of a triad is omitted, the suspension or delay 
of its drd cannot form a dissonance but appears rather as another 
triad without its 3rd, as shown at c, which is of questionable propriety 
though used by reputedly good writers. Such examples are less 
musical in long notes or a slow tempo ; while the opposite of these 
leaves no cause for criticism. For the same reason the delay of the 
5th in a triad with no other suspension really forms another chord, as 
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at d, and is never a dissonant suspension except with the 5th in the 
Bass, as at e, or in the dominant triad of a minor key as at f. The 
example at ff is by some regarded as a suspension, by others as two 
separate triads. 



a 
|j? ^ 


b c 


d 




■~l":rtn 


6 
6 

Z Of 


6 

6 7 




7 





C V, 



IV1 1 rv VI I 117 vr I 



/ 



i 



zzsz 



r£ 



li 



;<^ 



^ 



#: 



' > — ^g — ^" — g* — 1 ^~F 



9t 



I^1^3B 1^1^{^I 



IV 



III V 



The fact that certain chords most frequently appear in certain 
forms of arrangement (position or inversion) as explained in Lesson 
42, affords the only ground for regarding such cases as at d and g 
above, true suspensions ; while treating them (as here marked) as 
forming separate chords will be found, by most students, much sim- 
pler at this stage of their progress. 

For convenience of future reference, the most used combinations 
of figuring for sii^pensions are here given ; but the student should 
attempt to learn only those that occur in each exercise and not all at 
once. These numerals should be read horizontally — that at the 
left denoting the suspension and that at the right, its resolution. 

It will be observed that there is often a great difference in the 
significance of numerals when standing over but one Bass note and 
when over two. For example, g standing alone denotes the first 
inversion of a 7th chord ; but ^i standing over the same note would 
call for a triad having its 5th in the Bass with its root suspended. A 
suspension and its resolution in the Bass require, of course, two 
notes in that part 
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Dffinitions of Figuring in Suspensions, 

9 8 denotes a triad, root ia Bass, root suspended. 

7« « 3rd " 

5 4 " 5th 

4 3 ** root " 

6? " 3rd 

4? " 5th 

3- " root * 

|: « 3rd - 

|: " 5th ' 

43 ** root 

?i « 3rd 

64 " 5th 

9 8 

«5 •* root ' 

T6 «< 3rd • 

4 3 



98 



5th 



66 « root ' 

4 3 
98 

7« « 5th ' 

98 

J« " root 

7 6 « 3rd 

98 

7 6 <• 5th 

f 

7 ! denotes Chord of the 7th, root in Bass, root suspended. 

\i « 3rd « root " 

ll *< 5th " root ^ 

a- 



root 


u 






root 


u 






3rd 


u 






3rd 


u 






3rd 


u 






5th 


66 






5th 


U 






5th 


U 






root and 3rd suspended. 


root 


« 3rd 


u 




root 


" 3rd 


66 




root 


^ 5th 


<( 




root 


" 5th 


66 




root 


« 5th 


(C 




3rd 


" 5th 


C( 




3rd 


" 5th 


« 




3rd 


" 5th 


u 




root, 3rd and 5th 


SUE 


(pended. 


root, 3rd and 5th 




66 


root, 


3rd and 5th 




M 
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4- 

32 


denotes Chord of the 7th 


, root in 


I Bass, rooti 


saspended. 


7- 
43 


u 


root 


« 


drd 


a 


76 
4- 
3- 


u 


5th 


u 


drd 


« 




ii 


7th 


ii 


3rd 


M 


Si 


it 


root 


ii 


5th 


U 


43 


ii 


drd 


a 


5th 


ii 


76 
4- 

a- 


(i 


7th 


u 


5th 


u 


1! 


u 


root 


ii 


root 


and drd suspended. 


!! 

8- 


u 


5th 


a 


root 


" drd " 


SI 


u 


7th 


ii 


root 


" drd " 


V. 

43 


u 


drd 


(» 


root 


*• 5th " 


11 


u 


7th 


ii 


root 


<* 5th " 


7- 
65 
43 


a 


root 


a 


drd 


« 5th 


9- 


u 


7th 


ii 


drd 


« 5th " 


76 
64 

32 


u 


7th 


a 


root, 


drd, and 5th " 



When a suspension occurs in the Bass, as in any other voice, the 
suspension is one degree higher than the note that is suspended. 
2 1 denotes a triad with a suspension of its root in the Bass. 
1: " " drd " 

6- 

^ denotes a 7th chord with a suspension of its root in the Bass* 
\\ " " drd " 

S" « »« 5th " 

2- — 

1 \ denotes a triad, root in Bass, drd suspended .«nd the 7th intro- 

duced at the same time with the resolution of the 
suspension. 

2 ^ ^' triad, drd in Bass, 5th suspended and the 7th intro- 
^ ^ duced with the resolution of the suspension. , 
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A few other combinations of suspensions are possible in vocal 
music and still more in free instrumental compositions ; but the list 
already given embraces, beside those most used, very many that are 
somewhat rarely met with. Although but a part of these occur in 
the exercises, the student will meet them, here and there, in miscel- 
laneous works. 

As the only higher note that could suspend or delay the 7th would 
be an octave and therefore no dissonance, the sense of suspense would 
not result. Consequently the 7 th can never be suspended save when 
the suspension itself is a diminished octave, thus : 




mm 



jBLibL 



i 



m 



Rules for Suspensions. 

1. Suspensions must be prepared and resolved. 

2. Both the suspension and its resolution must occur in the same 
voice. 

3. A suspension and its resolution, or any octave of its resolution, 
must not occur at the same time ; except with a lower octave of its 
resolution in the Bass and the suspension at least one octave distant.* 

4. Suspensions neither prevent nor correct consecutive fifths or 
octaves that would occur without the suspension. 

5. The suspension may sometimes be shorter but never longer than 
its preparation. 

The chords are named as though there were no suspension. 

1 & 2 and last part of 3. 3. Bad. 

a b c 



i 



-«^- 



i^z:^ 



I 



-^fs- 



:#: 



^i^^^ltr-^3^ 



-(9- 



9 8 



5 - 
4 3 



9 8 
4 3 



[^1 



1 



* The Bawand Tenor are Hometimea allowed to disregard the last part of Bnle 3. 
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Fifths. 5. Bad. 



h=^i^i^=^=} h^ 



s^^ 



-r=^ 



:#: 



i 



^ 



m 



m 



9 8 



i 



ZE 



IV 



V ra; 



IV 



At 1, D is prepared and resolved in the same voice : the same is 
trne of F at L At c are shown two suspensions at onoe. At a 
and r, the suspension D properly occnrs at the same time with a lower 
octave of its resolution, C, in the Bass. At 3, the lower octave of 
the resolution, G, coming in the Tenor at the same time with the 
suspension D, violates Rule 3. At 4, no further explanation is 
needed. All the foregoing illustrate the first part of Rule 5. At 5 
18 shown its violation. The first part of Rule 1 is frequently violated 
by beginners, somewhat as follows : 




In the first few exercises, if really easier far the stttdent, the whole 
notes of each bar may be written as two half notes, and tied ; but this 
should be given up as soon as possible. 

The second exercise shows the efiect of introducing suspensions 
into the first. 

One should not forget to mark the modulations. 



s 



-^- 



zszz 



^ 



5 — 
4 3 



9 8 



5 - 
4 3 



9 8 



5 — 
4 3 



6 — 
4 3 



S 



M 



ZZIZ 
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3* 5 4 7 8 7[>43a 5 9843 9 8 5 7 4 3 4 3 



< g I g 



B^xg 



ape 



-«S?- 



:s= 



J? 



m 



65— 5-6 15-698 6 — 

4* 3 5 436 43 5 983 4#„5 43 6 4—7 



2= 



f i v 'fr ^ 



i 



8 7 



9 8 4 
4 3 3 



7 5-^6 
^43 2 57 



^ -^-f-^Mf ^ TTi^ 



5 7 
6 4 3 



i 



O. 



5 — 
3 6 4 3 



^^S 



^sg,^ 



f 5 jy 6 

I 4 3iq 2 6 ^ 4 



6 7 — 
6 4 43 



=?2=^ 



■ ^ (S JO^. 



i 



?aps: 



^5 



Commit to memory and play the following modulation, beginning 
in every major key. Learn first the formala below the chords. 
The stadent can easily supply the Arabic numerals if he choose. 



Up a half step — major to major. 



i^^s^l^^^^^ri^ u^t U 



iil^ J tf 



•^- 



i 



ES 



CI Dt?V7 



11(7) 



LESSON 30. 



P^ 



7 - 9 8 
6 4 3 4 3 6 



6 - 7 - 
5 4 4 3 



izrz: 



9 



z^ 



-#- 



tSI-t^ 



«. i 7 JSf.6 F 



g^^ 



^ 



6 - 7 - 

6 7 6 5 4 4 3 



i 



1 ^ 1 ^ • # 



32= 



6 9 8 ^ _ 

8543 326iar 



i^^^^^^^ 



6 5 7 
76 5 4 d 
, 1 



i 



-^s^-^- 



:& 
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fg 9 8 

, 45— 66 98 765 — 

t. 33 43 75 476-76 4—43 



^ 



i 



=SI 



g' ' ^ 



"Oh- 



g 9 8 

-e 665— 6-f,^6698flr6- 6 

C>. 545 43 6 SS 6433#4543 '64-743 — 



m^^. 



^^=jt^ 



i 



1 



Plaj the following, beginning in each major key. 
Down a half step— major to major. 



PN^^^^^^^^ 



i 



■t5>- 



ss 



m 



i 



-*!^ 



CI «# V, 



igr 



BI 



LESSON 31. 



8- 
- 498986- 6 98 76 6- 

1. 3 3 6 — 576 7l> 4 3 2 66 6 5 87 76 54 43 



^ m=^T^=^\ 



3E 



^la 



■^--g— -^ 



«. 3 f 6 



7 6 

4 — 



i^^ 



=?2T^ 



6 5 



« - 7 -r 
6 7 6b 5b 4 4 # 



3 



i 



2=:zs: 



smzusz 



3. 3 6bi 



7 6 
5 - 



^ii 



s^ 



9 8 

6 5 ^ 

4 3 6 jar 



^ 



E2?E 



3t: 



=t=t 



9 8 
4 3 



7 - 
6 5 



9 8 
7 6 
4 — 



7 — 
4 3 



5 — 
4 3 



^ 



;i^ 



^^i 



zsz=i:Sl 



^P^ 



^. 



9 8 

6 5 

7 4 3 



^^^^? 



9 8 6 9 8 6 7 

7 # - 6 5 4 3 4 4|! 



i 



iSI 



5 — 
2 — 



m 



3 



7 6 

4—698 65 98 698 76 

3—5 43 6 3-^7h43 543 5—87 



rh 4 3 5 



M 



i 



2fc 



^ 



SI 



-27 — ^ 
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Transpose this and all forms of modulation hereafter given, begin- 
ning in each major or minor key, according to the model. 

Up one step — major to major. 



^^ 



^fej^^ 



St 



m 



E 



^ 



i 



J & 



=£ 



I2Z 



CI DV7 



n(7) 



LESSOH 32. 



9 8 
7 7 - 



^^ 



- « * • I 

6 2-* 



7 6 

S 5 - 



s^ 



7 - 7 - 
4 3 4 3 



i 



zsz 



ZSi 



6 — 
^^ 654. 98 76 

S. 643-i,7 432 5 87 



^fiPTf 



'wry^ 'BL 



A 



4- 

87326 



5 7 5 — 
4 3 4 3 



i 



f\v f W^ ' 



-^ 



-^- 



6 — 

3. 5 4 7 



8 7 



^■^^VVA^ '^ 



6 — 
6 6 — 6 5 — 

g|2 6 5 9 8 b * 7 4 3 



-P=#- 



i 



21 



-t^- 



-tf»- 



:£3^ 



4. 8 



^ 



=i^ 



»«« # ul 



-^ 



«£ 



3 



r^ 7 6 4^43 



i 



£ 



::2z: 



6 

4 

3 2 



^^ 



u 



7 - 6 7 

6 4 3 9 8 4f- 



7 6 

4 _ jar 5 7 5 - 
6 3- 54343 



I 



:^ 



^^ 



"^^ [ g* fl J-f^ 



«^*-» 



Down one step— major to major. 



-t-t^—^- — -^• 


^-tz! — =^— 


■=^ 


\ It5— H 


^T-Jb j 


1 — = — \,^ — 


— 1* — 


— i ^ H 


/!{/«' ..■&'_. 


— F — r=- 




^=-=l*:=JJ 



CI CI Bb I n(;) 
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LESSOH 33. 

Close score (short score, or piano score) is tbe form of notation 
hitherto employed in these lessons. Full score presents each voice 
on a separate staff and is used to avoid confounding the voices with 
each other in writing or performing. But one arrangement should be 
employed ; that which places the voices in their natural order from 
the Bass upward, with the Soprano the highest Writing the Soprano 
immediately above the Bass cannot be too strongly condemned ; afford- 
ing as it certainly does, great temptation for a superficial player either 
to guess what the other two voices may be, or, still worse, to im- 
provise them guided only by his ear and a certain feeling of the 
fingers. In all the previous exercises, the notes would be sung or 
played exactly as they were written. In fall score, when the G 
(violin) clef is used for the upper three voices, the Tenor, only, is 
written one octave higher than it is played or sung. It thus appears 
to be written higher than the Alto but is really performed below it. 
It often occurs that this notation produces what look like consecutive 
5th8 between Tenor and Alto or Soprano; but on re-writing the 
passage as it sounds (the Tenor one octave lower) it will be found to 
present only consecutive 4th8 and is therefore correct For a similar 
reason, what the eye perceives, in this manner of writing, as consecu- 
tive 4ths between Tenor and some higher voice, produces really con- 
secutive 5ths on being played or sung, and is therefore inadmissible* 

Two notations of the saine clwrd here follow. 



=f= 



i 



ia= 



D 



I " -I I 



i 



^ ■[ The Tenor here 

sounds one octave 
lower than it is 
written. 



i 



^- " H 



The student should now select several of the previous exercises and 
write them in full score like the second notation above, without com- 
paring with the corrected lessons. 
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Up a minor third — ^major to major. 
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^ tr, ^ £ 1 4i f I »y iH* h^ 



^=^ 



^ 



£ 



5E 



i 



»=1|F 



m 



^ 



CI /v. 



I Eb I y, 



LESSOK 34. 



The remaining exercises may be written in either foil or dose sooie, 
according to the apparent wants of the student. 

The questionable effect of 3 H as shown in the 4th bar of No. 1, is 
BO evident as to preclude its frequent use. Attention is likewise called 
to the 3rd and 4th bars of No. 2, where the somewhat contradictory 
character of the harmonies (cross relation) is justified by the sequence- 
form of the progressions. The augmented six-five chord (German 6th) 
in the 8th bar of No. 2, is here foUowed by the tonic of a fne^or key, 
as is often seen in compositions. 
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Down a minor third — major to major. 
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By oompariDg this form of modalation with that from a major to its 
relative minor, in Lesson 28, the student will readOj see the points of 
similarity and of difference. 



LESSON 35. 

The different keys produced by merely the different notations of 
the diminished 7th chords in the 4th and 6th bars of No* 3 should be 
observed. 
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Up a major third — major to major. 
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LESSON 36. 



The various augmeated 6th chords (aug. sixth, six-five and six-four- 
tbree chords) are believed to have 6rst acquired their peculiar form 
and character as inverted chords, whence their names ; and they still 
bear these names even when they sometimes appear with the root in 
the Bass, as shown in the 4th bar of No. 1. 
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Down a major third — major to major. 
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LESSON 37. 

Thus far, both the saspension and its resolution have stood over 
one and the same Bass note ; but it often happens that one Bass note 
stands under the suspension and a different note under the resolution. 
It is immaterial whether both of these Bass notes belong to the same 
harmony, as at 5, or to different chords, as at c. In either case they 
must be such that the suspension finds its resolution one degree lower 
than itself, as before ; the Bass and the Arabic numerals being such as to 
render this certain. As the right hand numeral indicates the resolu- 
tion of the suspension, if only the left hand numeral appears, the 
resolution does not follow over the same note nor until something in 
or over the Bass expressly calls for it. Hence one may infer that 

9 denotes a triad, root in the Bass, root suspended and not resolved 
until over the next Bass note. 

I denotes a triad, root in the Bass, 3rd suspended and not resolved 
until over the next Bass note. 

Statements similar in principle to these may be made of other 
figurings in euspension, where only the left hand numerals appear. 
The subjoined examples at b and c illustrate this. At a is a sus- 
pension with its usual resolution. As the 8 produces the latter when 
the Bass remains the same under both, if the Bass moves, a different 
numeral is requisite, as evidently no progression is proper that pre- 
vents the resolution. At h, the sixth above E, indicated by 6 after 9, 
is the same as the octave above C, at a, indicated by 8 after 9. D is 
the suspension ; and C, its resolution, is produced by 8 over C, at a 
*Mid by 6 over E, at 6. 
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Care must be taken not to write the resolution unless it is plainly 
called for. The Bass will be such that each suspension may be 
resolved as before, but over the next Bass note, unless the numerals 
denoting both the suspension and its resolution stand over the same 
Bass, as in previous exercises. 
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Up an aagmeDted foarth — major to major. 
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LESSON 38. 
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The following form, having a different notation, is nevertheless the 
audible duplicate of that up an augmented fourth. 

Up an imperfect fifth — ^major to major. 
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LESSON 39. 

As the C clef is constantly met with in both vocal and instnimeutal 
works, no musician should fail to become familiar with its use. This 
cle^ written in either of the following ways .^-^. ^ and some- 
times still differently, always shows the i^l» l5» position of 

one-lined c. / Jl i When standing on the first line it is 

<^ed the \ ffi _ =i^ Soprano clef; when on the third line, the 
Alto clef; and when on the fourth line, the Tenor clef. 

These ^ve notes sound exactly alike — unison. 
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Alto. 



Tenor. Bass and Baritone. 
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The names of these notes appear below them. 
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Two-lined C. One-lined A. One-lined D. Small B. Small E. 

With the C clef, the notes in any voice sound exactly where they 
are written. The following shows three notations of t/ie same chords 
this clef requiring full score. 
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In using these cleft, the student should guard against writing the 
Alto one octave too low. Before writing the subjoined, several exer- 
cises from Lessons 4 and 5 may be written in this way. 
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The forms of modulation already given should enable one to go 
from any one major key to any other. To go from major to minor, 
or from minor to major, requires only chromatic changes in connection 
with the familiar models as shown below ; the first form, ap a perfect 
fifth, being selected for the illustration. 

Up a perfect fifth. 
Major to minor. Minor to major. 
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By beginning the first of these two examples with the triad of c 
minor, the form minor to minor will readily be seen. AU the fore- 
going models must in turn be used in these three ways. 
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LESSON 40. 

OPEN HARMONY. 

Open or dispersed harmony has been thus long delayed that , the 
stadent might become familiar with fundamental principles before 
applying them in this way, which many find more difficult. A neces- 
sary definition will be found in Lesson 4. The terras open harmony 
and full score must not be confounded, referring as they do to entirely 
different things. 

An exercise beginning with open harmony will often necessarily 
end with close ; or, if ending with open, will sometimes present sev- 
eral chords in close position. Open harmony is rarely found in every 
chord of a long exercise. The first exercise in Lesson 4, written with 
open harmony, appears thus : 
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Many of the previous exercises would prove almost unmanageable 
to the unaccustomed student who should attempt to write them with 
open harmony ; but after writing the following, a judicious selection 
from previous lessons will serve instead of new exercises. 

Rules for Open Harmony, 

1. The Tenor and Alto should rarely be one octave apart; and the 
Alto and Soprano rarely over an octave. 

2. Write the Bass and Tenor on the lower staff; the Alto and 
Soprano on the upper. 

3. Ad libitum, Wsjte down stems to Bass and Alto and up stems 
to Tenor and Soprano. 

As the Tenor here often comes where we have used the Arabic 
numerals, the latter will now be written below the Bass. The Roman 
numerals may be omitted in the three following lessons. Open har- 
mony must here be employed except at points where this ^ould render 
the connection of chords very imperfect. 
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LESSON 41. 

Use open harmony, throughout 
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A note sometimes comes between a snspensioo and its resolution. 
This intervening note may belong to the chord of the resolution, as at 
a and h, or it may be a foreign note, as at c and d. This freer treat- 
ment of a suspension should be reserved in practice for more advanced 
study. 
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Retardation^ 



Retardation (see Lesson 29) requires substantially the same rules 
and treatment as suspension, except that its resolution is to the next 
degree above itself instead of below. To be elective it should gener- 
ally be used in combination with a suspension. As the numerals 
indicating such progressions would necessarily be so complicated as 
practically to forbid their use, no exercises involving them are here 
given. The subjoined example should be sufficient, with the definition 
in Lesson 29, to render the subject plain and to enable the student to 
recognize retardations wherever they occur in published music 
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At a, the retardatioa comes in the Soprano ; at &, in the Alto ; and 
at Cf in the Tenor— each being combined with a suspension and of 
good effect At cL, occurs a double retardation — ^in Alto and Soprano— 
with no suspension and the efSoct is less agreeable ; while the single 
retardation at e would easily be mistaken for an error in execution. 
The example at /, because of its inevitable progression, is unmis- 
takably a retardation and cannot properly be regarded as a chord of 
the 7th on the tonic in a minor, though containing identically the 
same notes. 



LESSON 42. 

THE APPOGGIATURA, PASSING-NOTE, ETC. 

1. An appoggiatura is a note foreign to the chord in which it 
occurs, coming with \he chord and, in this sense, on the accented part 
of the bar. See 1. a. A voice may skip to, but not from it and the 
appoggiatura must move diatonically to some note belonging to the 
chord, this harmonic note not being allowed in aoy other voice but the 
Bass, during the continuance of the appoggiatura. See 1. b. 

When a suspension is not tied to the note of its preparation, thus 
making it really a prolonged note, but is taken again — ^repeated — 
as at 1 c, it ceases to be technically a suspension and becomes an 
appoggiatura. This enables one by omitting the tie to make use of 
the harmonic effect of a suspension in the form of an appoggiatura, 
when the rhythmic value of the preparation being less than that of 
the succeeding dissonance, the latter could not appear as a suspension 
except in violation of Rule 5 under Suspensions. 

2. A passing-note is a note foreign to the harmony with which it 
is used, coming after the chord, consequently on an unaccented part 
of the bar, and moving diatonically from one harmonic note to another. 
The notes just before and after the passing-note may properly belong 
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to one and the same chord, as at 2 i/, or to different chords, as at e. 
The passing-note cannot be either taken or left by means of a skip. 

3. A cliangin^note'ha quite the same in definition and treatment as 
a passing-note, except that it retams to the same note from which it 
came. See 3. 

4. A skip-note is a variety of passing-note to which, but not from 
which, a voice may skip. It differs from the appoggiatura in coming 
after the chord, while the appoggiatura comes on the chord. See 4. 

5. Anticipation arises when any voice takes a note of the next 
following chord before the full chord appears, as at 5, i& and /. Double 
anticipations are found, as at m. Triple anticipations, although often 
presenting the full triad that follows, as at n, do so before the rhythm 
would naturally suggest it — hence the propriety of the term, antici- 
pation, provided at least one other voice retains a note of the previous 
chord. When all four voices proceed thus early to the following 
chord, they indeed present a rhythmic but not an harmonic anticipa- 
tion, and cease to be known under this name. See o. 
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The accented appoggiatura at a should be compared with the an- 
aocented passiDg-note at d. Each of the foregoing dissonances can 
properly come in any voice, thongh here shown as in the Soprano. 

When any of these dissonant notes are long sustained, coming in a 
very slow tempo or on a long note, their effect is less agreeable. 

Like suspensions, either passing-notes, changing-notes or skip-notes 
may properly appear in two, or even three voices at the same time ; 
or one of one kind and one of another may be combined, aa was shown 
in connection with suspension and retardation. 

When such combinations as the last mentioned appear simultane- 
ously in several voices in such a way as to form complete chords 
exclusive of the Bass, they are called passing-chords ; the intervening 
chords including the Bass in the manner employed with the use of 
single passing-notes. 

As passing-notes oflen occur in the Bass, passing-chords may some- 
times include the Bass (consequently all four voices). But there is 
seldom occasion to regard such as passing-chords, when all the voices 
belong to the chord, except when of comparatively short rhythmic 
value and coming on unaccented parts of the bar, ofteuest between the 
beats, and in certain inversions rarely found on accented parts. (See 
suggestions on the usual appearances of chords, in Lesson 43.) 

Organ-potrU, Pedcd-point. 
When a note is sustained in the Bass during the performance of 
various harmonies to many of which the Bass does not belong, this 
Bass note is called organ-point or pedal-point. Owing to the difficulty 
of literally sustaining one note so very long in vocal or pianoforte 
music, it is there uninterruptedly repeated with greater or less fre- 
quency during the continuance of the organ-point. The chords that 
do not include the Bass may come upon either the accented or the 
unaccented parts of the bar ; but they must be constantly interspersed 
with chords containing the Bass. The note selected for the organ- 
point is usually either the tonic or the dominant, sometimes both 
together. Although in free instrumental writing, other notes are 
used, this is somewhat exceptional and requires discretion in its 
employment. The Bass note in organ-point must belong to the first 
chord in the passage, to the last chord and to more than half of them 
all ; the first of these chords almost invariably coming on the accented 
beat. Organ-point is most used at the very beginning and near the 
dose of compositions. When at the beginning, the organ-point con- 
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tinues daring only a few chords : near the close, espedallj of great 
works, it is often maintained throughout a long passage, this being 
followed by a strong cadence. 

Sustained Notes* 

When a note is prolonged^ like organ-point, in any voice other than 
the Bass, it is called a sustained note* A note may be literally sus- 
tained or tied and yet not be a *^ sustained note," this term having a 
purely technical meaning and applying only to peculiar harmonic 
combinations as defined above. The chords that do not include the 
sustained note must be less frequent than with organ-point if purity of 
effect is to be preserved. As in organ -point, the tonic and dominant 
are best adapted for sustained notes, though for exceptional purposes 
other notes are sometimes found in orchestral works. 

The study of Counterpoint and Composition is indispensable to a 
complete understanding of principles here involved ; but as the har- 
monizing of even simple melodies requires some practice in the proper 
treatment of many of these dissonances, they will be introduced in 
later lessons. A few examples of passing-notes and changing-notes in 
the Bass here follow, such notes having only a dash under them, show- 
ing that the next previous notes of the upper three voices are to be 
held over the passing-note. 

These exercises require interchanges of close and open harmony 
and an occasional passing-note in some upper voice. A retardation 
occurs in the last bar of the 3rd exercise. 
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Before proceeding further, it is earnestly recommended that the 
teacher harmonize a large number of the foregoing exercises through- 
out the whole book, purposely making errors to be corrected by the 
pupil. In no other way, it is believed, can the whole be so thoroughly 
reviewed and reduced to practical value. Beside impressing most 
ineffaceably the principles of Harmony by this means, the pupil, in 
being obliged to explain errors as though he were the teacher, learns 
not only the rules but the fundamental laws upon which they are 
based. Most of the exercises could be correctly written in several 
ways, though one might be better than any other. 



LESSON 43. 

HARMONIZING MELODIES. 

Unless the student shall have played the corrected exercises of the 
foregoing lessons or in some way become familiar with harmonic pro- 
gressions, he should at once do so before writing further, as otherwise 
the following lessons will be almost useless if not wholly impossible to 
him. In this connection, a glance at the most common progressions 
suggests some facts which, though having exceptions, are still of very 
general application. 

1. The tonic triad is much used in every position and inversion. 

2. The super- tonic triad is of frequent occurrence, but rarely as a 
six-four chord, save on the unaccented part of the bar and then mostly 
in diatonic progressions of the Bass. See Lesson 21, Rule 4. 

3. The mediant triad occurs but seldom, comparatively, and then 
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nsnally with its root id ttie Bass whea coming between the triads of 
the tonic and sab-domtnant (I. in. IV.) or between those of the sub- 
mediant and sub-^ilominant (vi. ill. IV.) ; bat often with its third in 
the Bass when* between the triads of the tonic and dominant (I. ill. V.) 

4. The sub-dominant triad is used in any form. 

5. The dominant triad is much used in any form except as a six- 
four chord. See Lesson 21, Rule 4 »- 

6. The sub-mediant triad usually has its root in the Bass except 
in introducing a modulation, when it often has its third in the Bass. 
See Lesson 21, Rule 4. 

7. The leading-tone triad seldom occurs except with its third in the 
Bass and its third doubled, coming thus between two triads of the 
tonic, either of them being inverted. When used as a passing-^hord 
(see Lesson 42) it occasionally appears in the fundamental position or 
as a six- four chord. 

Chords of the 7th on the various degrees of the scale, together with 
their inversions, appear in so many ways and are affected by so many 
conditions that any statements concerning them similar to the above, 
would be too extended to be of practical service. The proper use of 
these and indeed of all chords can be learned only by familiarity with 
countless examples. 

Tlie Trttone. 

The interval of three whole steps from the fourth degree of the 
scale upward to the seventh degree, or from the latter downward to 
the former, is called a trttone. As it is an augmented 4th, it is cus- 
tomary to avoid this skip (Lesson 4, Rule 5); yet among modern 
writers it is not regarded as erroneous although unmelodic. One 
should not write it in elementary lessons. 

Hules for Harmonizing a Melody. 

1. With a low Soprano use close harmony. 

2* With a high Soprano use open harmony. 

3. With a Soprano neither particularly high nor low, use which- 
ever form best connects the voices. 

4. All four voices should rarely skip at the same time, especially 
from one harmony to another. (See Bule near the top of page 23). 

5. Avoid the impure progressions of consecutive unisons, seconds, 
sevenths and ninths. 

6. The Bass should not skip consecutively two 4ths or two 5ths in 
the same direction. 
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A Poor. y Good. 4. k Poor. 




w Questionable, n Good. 
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r II f ('- 



5. r Impure. s Allowable, 



t Purer. 




g^ ^i 



6. « Poor. Good, o Poor. Good. lo Poor. Good. 

-?s- rT - ^ 3.-i— — -T-* 






=t=s: 



^a 



X Poor. Good. y Good. 6 

4 3 



^g^i^El g^llii 



^riirrs^ 



a 



With the Soprano as low as at a, & and c, the Bass could not afford 
~^y>in for open harmony and still remain within vocal limits. The 
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example at c is allowable in four voiced harmony on only ihefirgt note 
of any composition. At rf, the Tenor is too high, which is remedied at 
e. Aif, the voices are poorly distributed, the correction being shown 
at g. The lack of connection in all the voices and the poor movement 
of the Al^ at h is avoided at j. Th i violation of Rule 4 is plainly 
noticeable at k^ as well as its natural correction at I ; although the 
simultaneous skip in four voices to another position of the same chord 
is less objectionable than such a progression to different harmony, as 
at m. The correction at n is in conformity with the rule near the top 
of page 23. The example at p scarcely violates Rale 4, as the Bass 
does not skip to another interval of the chord ; yet the form at q is 
better. At 5, r, the consecutive intervals between Bass and Alto, in 
consequence of the suspension, are impure and the suspension is not 
well chosen in such cases. At s, the Bass is the best of which this 
harmony admits, in this key, although it renders more audible the 
consecutive 7ths between Tenor and Soprano. The change of key 
at (y admitting of contrary motion, partially remedies this. The con- 
secutive skips of 4ths in the same direction at u and x and of 5ths at 
V and iv, find their correction in the examples marked Good. The 
example at y is correct, owing to the interrrupted progression upward. 
A different notation at z makes this plainer. 

The student should first harmonize the following exercises away 
from any instrument, then play them over and endeavor to ascertain 
why certain chords or progressions sound badly, comparing them with 
some of the suggestions at the beginning of Lesson 43. As soon as 
possible, however, the exercises should be written without any refer- 
ence, mental or visible, to the keyboard. Tenor and Alto may now be 
supplied to the four following lessons, omitting the Arabic numerals 
but writing the proper Roman numerals beneath the chords. The 
student will here find triads and chords of the 7th variously inter- 
spersed as before, together with inversions of each. 

The first exercise merely shows the necessity for the interchange of 
close and open harmony. 
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LESSOH 44. 
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LESSOH 45. 
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LESSOH 46. 



The following exercises present unusaallj angular Sopranos in order 
to test the student's skill in making the whole sound tolerably con^ 
nected by means of the other voices, with a judicious interchange of 
close and open harmony. A Soprano part so disconnected as either 
of these would be hardly excusable except for this purpose. 

1. 
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LESSOH 47. 

A simple lesson here follows, to accustom the student to a some- 
what new use of Roman numerals. The first chord of each exercise 
must be written in the position denoted by the Arabic numerals. 
Both open and close harmony may appear in every exercise if desired. 

One may interpret these indicators of harmony, ii^ V^ , in either of 
two ways as shown by the Arabic numerals over them : 
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The proper Arabic uumerals with the chromatic changes carefully 
indicated may be written over the Bass and the Roman numerals 
beneath. Should this prove difficult, several vocal Chorals should be 
similarly treated, affording a study most useful in every respect 
L 
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LESSON 49. 

The Bass with appropriate Arabic numerals should be supplied to 
these chords, the Roman numerals being copied below the Bass sta£ 
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1. 
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3. 
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LESSOR 51. 

The Bass with Roman numerals should be supplied to these chords. 
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LESSON 52. 

The Bass with Roman numerals shoald be here supplied. 
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LESSOH 53. 

To the Soprano one should add Bass, Tenor imd Alto, copying the 
Roman numerals beneath the Bass. 
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LESSON 54. 

The three lower voices should be supplied, as in the previous lesson. 
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LESSON 54. 



The three lower voices should be supplied, as in the previous lesson. 
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The Bass with Roman and Arabic numerals may be subjoined to 
these chords. 
1. 
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LESSOK 56. 

These exercises are to be completed like the previous lesson. 
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LESSOR 57. 



Xhe following Basses require triads and chords of the 7th in their 
various positions and inversions, for which the usual numerals, Roman 
and Arabic, must be written. 

Should this lesson prove too difficult, it may be delayed until after 
Lesson 60. 
1. 
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LESSON 58. 

See directions for writing Lesson 57. 
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LESSON 59. 

Lessons 49 to 56, inclusive, contain almost unmistakable signs of 
what the Bass notes should be. Now, however, the student must 
decide for himself when the indicated harmonies shall be written in 
the fundamental position and when as inversions. The suggestions 
in Lesson 43 will be some guide in choosing the Bass, but familiarity 
with good harmony is here indispensable. It will have been observed 
by the thorough student that the Bass skips more than either of the 
other voices ; next to this the Soprano moves most freely ; the Tenor 
is rather more quiet; and the Alto skips least of all. Except in 
organ-point, the Bass rarely remains on the same note for many con- 
secutive chords. It may skip a third, fourth, fifth, sixth or octave, 
provided this causes no interference in any other voice or a plain vio- 
lation of the fundamental principle to keep the voices more or less 
connected. The skip of a seventh in the Bass is of rarer occurrence, 
the one most used being up to the seventh of the dominant. The skip 
of a major seventh is seldom proper. While either of the above skips 
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oocor singlj, several in saccession sometimes prodace bad effectSyto be 
learned by practice. 

Bules concerning the Bass. 

1. The Bass must not skip consecutively in the same direction, two 
4ths or two 5ths, or any two really long intervals, alike or unlike. 

2. The Bass should rarely skip from a six-four chord to different 
harmony. 

3. Literal smoothness (diatonic progression) is less to be sought in 
the Bass than in any other voice. 

4. When the last three harmonies of a phrase are I Y I or I Yj I, 
the first of these three chords rarely has its root in the Bass, more 
frequently its 3rd, but in most cases its 5th. 

5. When the same Soprano note occurs twice in succession, it is well 

either to place different harmony under each of these notes, or, if both 

have the same harmony, to introduce a suspension or write the two 

chords with different notes in the Bass. 

NgU. Bapid Uruipo and instrumental oompoaitions present constant and proper 
exceptions to Bnle 5. 

The illustration of Rule 1 appears as that of the 6th Rule in Lesson 
43. Rules 2 and 3 require no expUnation. Rule 4 is applied below 
at the close of &, though violated at the same point in the exercise at 
j. Rule 5 has some exceptions but more illustrations in all the pre- 
vious exercises in the book, as well as in miscellaneous compositions. 

A movement between Bass and Tenor like that at a is often found : 
between other voices it is seldom allowable. Likewise the hidden 
unisons between Bass and Tenor at h are proper, but rarely between 
any other voices. 

a he Bad. 




Good. 



e Bad. 






/ Good. 



g Good. 



S^ 



I2SI 



^^^ 



rr. 



4 

3 

I I 



\>-i '{ \ ^ l u^i^ p^jpq ffp^^ 
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The very faulty progression at c is readily improved by writing Uie 
Tenor and Alto as sustained notes. See d. The six-four chord of 
the dominant at e (see I^esson 21, 4th Rule for modolations) . is in- 
excusable. At f and g are shown proper ways of harmonizing tho 
same Bass and Soprano. 

In harmonizing a Soprano, the student will need to make perhaps 
several trials before producing a Bass that admits of really smooth 
harmony in all the other voices. Should the following be taken as an 
exercise to be harmonized. 



3: 



3 



i 



mi 



^p^ 



FI 



IV 



IV 



V7 



one should first copy it, writing the Roman numerals beneath the Bass 
staff. The root of each chord may now be placed in the Bass, as at 
h. Should this prove too angular, as in this case, inversions should 
be introduced, somewhat as at j. The Tenor and Alto being next 
written, it will often be necessary to again change the Bass, especially 
wherever it seriously interferes with the natural and melodious pro- 
gression of any other voice. 



m^ 



r g g >- 



1 



zsi 



m 



i 



F I IV I IV I V7 I F I IV I IV I V7 I 



The arrangement at j is good except a violation of Rule 4. This 
being corrected as at A;, below, the whole is further improved by a 
slight change of harmony in the fourth chord, introducing a minor 
triad to vary the former monotony of all major harmony. 




^s 



n 



i: 



I 



^sa^^s^^ 



~gy 



^ 



J.AJ.AJ,j _ J^ 



Sz 



=f= 



i 



:#= 



J:^ 



:#: 



i 



1^ 



YfVrvr= ^^ 



l=t: 



^ 



FIIVI nl V7 I 



I Vr 



I V7 
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The 2nd and 8rd endings show agreeable changes of rhythm ; bat 
the stadent should at first confine himself to the very simplest manner 
of writing. Particular reference should here be made to the rules 
concerning six- four chords in Lesson 21 ; also to the suggestions in 
the first part of Lesson 43. When the indicated harmony calls for a 
7th, it will often be necessary to introduce it by 87 (called a passing 
7 th). See remarks on ii^ V^ in Lesson 47 ; also Rule 3 in Lesson 9. 
Whenever a modulation is required, a chromatic change peculiar to 
the new key should somewhere appear. Such harmony as the follow- 
ing, at I, is unpardonable, while that at m is good. 



Bad. 



Good. 



^^ 



-<^ 7d- 



ISZ 



i 



OE 









-^ 






-^ 



-fflL. 



-fit- 



^ 



i 



£ 



? 



C I 



G I Vz 



C I 



G I Vt 



The following exercises may be written in close or full score, with 
the harmony open or close, according to the foregoing rules and illus- 
trations. See also Rules in Lesson 43, the first two of which find 
application in the first two of these exercises. 

1. 



'&. 



i 



I 



-^-. 



Z2Z1 



-^^- 



G I 



V7 



J^. 



i 



se 



izz: 



I2ZI 



Eb I 



3. 



SE 



^ 



I 



E 



C I 
4. 



V7 



^ 



^gi^ 



p^=^ 



:?£ 



CI I I 17^ IV Vt I I Vz VI nz Vt I 
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^^^^fl 



m 



T3SZ 



F I I V7 I V V7 I V7 VI V I 71 n, V7 



^^rrf^^ 



i 



-^-^ 



HSc--fi»- 



ai 1VV71 V7VIV1 1V7 I ll<VV7 



LESSON 60. 



fi^ 



^S 



i 



■=j= 



-tf^ 



•ii=^t± 



-^ 



FI I viV IfirV 1CV7IFI VI n IV7 I 



p^S 



3=t 



^ 



i 



:^ 



=}f= 



^ I V7 VI V I B(^V I V7 VI o^t VI n<> I V7 I 



3. 



s 



n^tp^rri^ 



-(9 



Dl mIVI«ViDVIVIIIVnIV7l 




s-giai 



CIlVl VV1V7 I /V7 I CII**7 I V7 I 

Exercises similar to these last, substituting Alto or Tenor for 
Soprano, may be given ad libitum. 

LESSOH 61. 

DOUBLE CHANTS. 

For the purpose of showing what are to be some of the practical 
results of all the previous study, the remaining lessons will be in the 
more interesting form of Double Ohants and OhorcUs. 
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Reciiative, 



Form of the Single Chant 
-3i<?rf/an/.— — .^ Recitative, 




-^sk_ 



If^ 



-^ 



::sz 



m 



^ 



i 



The difiereDt parts of a chant are named as shown above, though 
some writers give the name Mediation to the first three bars, and 
Cadence to the last four.* No sign of rhythm ((^ or (V) could properly 
apply, as the chords marked Recitative have a variable duration wholly 
dependent upon the accompanying words, of which sometimes but a 
few, at other times many are sung with these chords. Indeed, the 
length of the half notes is only that of the syllables with which they 
come, in singing. The two larger and unequal divisions are oflen 
improperly called halves^ but the word phrase or line is more accurate. 
Their termination is marked by a heavier bar, or by a double bar. 
When the words of a chant are printed without accompanying music, 
the vertical lines that intersect them correspond with the bars. 

The above chant presents no modulation ; and as it would be neces- 
sary to repeajt it many times in a long Psalm, a sense of monotony 
would be felt. But a Single Chant is too short to admit of establishing 
the original tonic, modulating to a new key and returning to the first. 
Some composers attempt to remedy this by modulating in Che second 
phrase, which then closes in the new key ; the whole, afler all the 
words of the chant have been sung, being followed by Amen and a full 
cadence to the original key, thus : 

a bed 




But as the repetition of such Chants causes the first chord, a, to 
follow the last chord, b, consecutive 5ths and octaves sometimes result, 

* Other forms of the Chant are found, adapted to speoial hymns or sentences. 
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as in this case, the audible effect being shown at c ; nor would the 
contrary movement at d correct this. See Lesson 4, Rule 4. 

The Double Chanty which is merely twice the length pf a Single 
Chanty affords abundant space for a strong modulation and a return, 
within its own form, and is therefore more serviceable for our present 
purpose. 

RuUi for DovMe Chants. 

1. The extreme high or low notes of any voice should be avoided 
during the ReciicUtve (the first chord of each phrase). 

2. A six-four chord should never be written as the first or the last 
in any phrase. 

3. The second phrase should generally close with the root in the 
Bass ; the fourth phrase, always. 

4. Consecutive octaves or fifths must not occur between the last 
chord of one phrase and the first of the next 

5. When the Recitative^ or an entire phrase, is unison followed or 
preceded by full harmony, the consecutive octaves that sometimes 
result from this are allowable; but such progressions are incorrect 
where the unison occurs in but two voices. 

The first four rules require no explanation. At 5 e, one perceives 
a succession of consecutive octaves between the voices on the lower 
staff and those on the upper. This is necessitated by the compass of 
the various voices and is, in effect, a correct unison passage. The 
same remarks apply to examples k and L At f the consecutive 
octaves between Bass and Soprano and at ^, between Tenor and 
Soprano, as well as those at A, between Bass and Tenor are good. 
The progression at j, from an octave to a unison is bad, no unison 
effect being intended. 



5. e 



f 



EI ^p J^ . jgLf ~^^^ni— ^ Ih 




<fec. 



<fec. 



g 



zzDi: 



3c^;3:iza 



"^m 



j-^ 




Unison. 



IV IV V? I Unison 
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p^ 



iiiSi 



f=f=*=r^ 



-I- 



&e. 



r 



b^^i^^^tg^gg 



Unison . 

The following Doable Chants and Chorals make no special pre- 
tension to originality, but are intentionally kept very simple to meet 
the probable wants of the student at this point. Each double bar or 
heavy bar marks the end of a phrase. See Rule 2 ; also Lesson 59, 
Rule 4. 



m 



3^ 



i 



-/9- 



=J^ 



CI 



I IV 



I VI G I V7 I 



-32- 



-j5»- (5>- 



ZSZ 



i 



-»^- 



Unison C I I IV 



V, I I 1I7 Y, 



$ 



j^p 



^ 



-^- 



GI VI V I 



V VI7 DVy 



f=T^F^ 



i^^i^ 



G I V7 I V 6 V I G I 117 V7 

3. 



i 



5=3= 



-fS— ft*- 



:^z 



:t 



F I I V, VI 



VI C I V, 



S 



I 



^= 



P I y V V7 I F Vr I I XI I Vz 
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Oocasionally when a 7th chord is to be written on the Recitativej 
as at * in No. 1, the 7th may either be written as a whole note or it 
may be introduced as a quarter note after a dotted half (only the last 
syllable of the Recitative coming on this note) as follows : 

I 



^ 



m 



^-j- 



G V7 
Passing-notes are sometimes used on the Recitative in the same 
way. 



i 



fc 



?=F :E^Ei,:^ 



-4f^ 



^k\ 



G I II, 



Ti V I DV; 



1^1 



^ 



i 



^ 



5=t 



GI 



V, 



I n I V, I 



^i^i^i 



—StL 



^SeI^e 



E'^ Unison. 



I (711**; 



i 



Tz 



-^- 



1 



^ 



j=:: 



^ 1 S) Bh -i 



i 



Unison. 



E>IV 



I B^^Y^nrj 



a=t ^e=i: 



/I 



V 



zn^ 



I c I 



no, V; 



fe^- 



BE^ 






i^ 



i 



Z2SZ 



A> I V I V / V 



1 I no, Vy 
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^^ *^ 



i 



-->£ 



i 



-gH 



B>I 17^ IV I IV I 1 di Yj 



i 



g 



i 



i 



EEEE 



Bb I I ^r V7 VI B> V7 IF Yn?j BH V7 I 



^ 



4-g-| •** ^ 



fc 



i 



9^ 



VV71V iCVz I^w-V 



^1 ^4=^ 



i 



^ 



Bbl 



V7 n 9 1 



V? VI no7 V? I 



I 



-j jr-g— - ^ 



^ 



PS 



— !^ g . , 

D Unison 



IV I V TI7 AV, I 



pfJ ^ T j^^ J f 



^ 



I 



=^ 



Unison DI 6V7 VI D vnoy I vi I V7 I 



LESSON 64. 

The constant introduction of appoggiaturas, passing-notes, etc., would 
destroy the peculiar beauty of the Chant ; but their occasional employ- 
ment is quite proper. A reference to the definitions in Lesson 42 
will enable one to recognize such notes, a few of which occur in this 
lesson. See also the directions at the beginning of Lesson 62. A 
suspension is sometimes written in the last chord of the second or 
fourth phrase, but should not, even there, appear too often. A slur 
over two quarter notes shows that both are to be sung to the same 
syllable. 
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lO. 

m 

FI 



'i ■)!"< 



^ 



i 



-^- 



^---s: 



V n V I IV diti V 



■^1- ^ I f -TJ l » < ^ fJ=^ 



i 



tS* Of- 



32: 



i 



^ V Vt V I F V I VI 117 Vz 

nil. 



s 



i 



m 



m 



e Unison. 



I GV V I 



i 



3 



< - i ^ j'ji.) .11 ^ 



Unison. 



GIcVt I 



11-7 V; 



i 



tA 



I 



■^* — #■ 



is: 



-tf?- 



EI I I I IV V I VI Bviio- I 



n 



»E 



3 



I 



-ssr\^ 



ZSL 



3 



EV I I IV V1107 I nBVz EI V7 I 



^ 



LESSOH 65. 



i 



EE 



^^-^Hr4 



-:3-#: 



I IV 



I . Vy I Bbl V7 



fej-^ir r i " i 



TJ-^f-7-H 



3: 



-tf^ 



Ebl 
14. 



ijr IV 



V, I V V, 



w 



^\ r 'K \ ~ ^ 



■^ ^ 



izz: 



II V 6 1 I Vy VI IlOy V 



3^ <g i " 



i 



s 



3^ 



ISt 



• V I GV 



« I IV I 6 Vy C Vy 
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I 



1^. 



8^^ 



1 



3 



:?2= 



-€^ 



-^- 



A Unison. 



IV EV V- 



y= 



j.3Jj;3J 



s 



122= 



I 



^ 



:^i_- — fit- 



AV, Ti V 



TI IV7 II I V7 I 



LESSON 66. 

CHORALS. 

The Ohorcd is perhaps the most sublime form of devotional music. 
It has neither the fire of the Fugue nor the less dignified character of 
religious compositions in a more florid rhythm. It consists principally 
of notes of equal rhythmic value, with here and there a passing-note 
or appoggiatura. In America, Chorals are generally printed in half 
notes; but in foreign countries they firequently appear in quarter 
notes, though performed there, as here, in a somewhat slow and sus- 
tained manner. A most interesting article on Chorals may be found 
in the *' Musikalisches Lexicon von Arrey von Dommer." Chorals 
being written for various hymns, are in corresponding meters. The 
word meter shows not only the number of syllables in each line but 
quite as much the number and arrangement of the accents. For 
example : the letters L. M. (denoting Long Meter) refer to a stanza 
of four lines, eight syllables in each, these syllables being alternately 
light and accented, usually beginning on the former, thus : 

> > > > 

Praise Gdd from whom cM bless - in^s flow. 

8s refers likewise to a stanza of four lines, eight syllables in 
with the accents distributed thus : 

> > > 
00000000 

Thou whose com - pas - sion - ate care, 

rarely thus : 

> > > > 

00000000 

Bless - ed be Thy name for - ev » er. 
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The many varieties of meter may be most readily learned by refer- 
ence to any collection of hymns. Certain Chorals require a slight 
pause on the last note of each line, this being indicated by the sign 
^^ directly over the note. At such points one should be careful to 
observe the 4th Rule under Double Chants. The Rules in Lessons 
43 and 59 should guide one in harmonizing the following Chorals. 

When the second of three consecutive Bass notes comes on a pause, 
^ it is sometimes allowable that these should present successive skips 
of 4th8 or 5ths in the same direction, thus : 



4th, 4th, <&c. 



bat this should not occur when it can easily be avoided. 

Should the following lessons prove too short, one may add to each, 
of them a review of the more difficult exercises, written in full score 
and with the C clef, as previously explained. 

1. L. M. 



W^ 



^ LUKS 



=t;=t 



:^ 



^ 



1^=5^ 



FI VI V 



I V V, 



I V I CV7 I II I V7 I 



-'d=^\'^ 



^s 



3 



a 



-^ 



F V IV V7 II 



ITCV7 IFV7 VI Yj 



I VI Hy Yj I 



The student may write the name of each chord below; also the 
proper letters, showing the keys in which they appear. 




i^M^ 



LESSON 67. 



Q. L. M. 



^ 



S 



:?2=^ 



m 



zsi. 



^ g 



t=t 



g g 



-«r 



CI 17^ IV IrfV I CV I I IV I IV IGnyVy I 
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^^ iJ Jif ri'r^ir rir?-ir r ^ 



C Vy I Ij W dVji GiVj I a 6+ V V7 i dV^ 1 CYj I 

s 
Tbe Dames of these keys and chords should be written below them, 
as before. 

2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 



§^^^}t^^g^ig 



i^^ 



KESSON 68. 



L. M. 



^gSg 



:1=1: 



m 



i&-{ (^ f^T^ 



s 



:^=2^ 



^fe 



i 



G I I V7 VI I 117 V I V I I IV I D1I7 Vr I 



^^^^ 



* 



la 



£ 



^ 



^-' i^^-fg- s^ 



i 



G T I IV I 0V7 I V I GV ICV7 I GI n/ V; I 
These keys and chords are to be named. 

1. ' 2. ~ 8. .4. .6. .6. 



:l?2i 






^ 



^^ 



:fc< 



■|^=it-^|g:r-*fe 



LESSON 69. 



4. L.H. 



I 



^F " ? 4^^^ 



^ 



SH^ 



£ 



3 



£ 



Ebl I I IV I Hy V7 I VI VBbVyl V V7 I 



3 



^ 



i 



fcl?Z 



b ) jg 



s 



2Sr32 



±=3^: 



Et^ni VI V I I IV/V7 I EbV7 1 Ai^Vy I viEbl V7 I 
The student may correct the following chords, leaving the Roman 
numerals as they are. 

1. 2. 3. 4 



6. 



#a^^ 



fcS=iffc=^= 



f^^¥^l^^ 



CVII^tO 



flV^ 



a 6+ 

6 



P Vr 



DVr 



6 VII<*7o 
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LESSOH YO. 

The letters G. M. denote Common Meter. The student may here 
repeat the definition of Long Meter and originate one of Common 
Meter, derived from inspecting the notes and natural accents of the 
following Choral, which is also to be harmonized. 
«. CM. 



-i &u=M^^ ^m 



-^ f9- 



M^-^-. 



t 



g 1 1V7VIY I I VV irfi noyVzDI 



m 



3 



i 



■f9 — ^- 



fe^ 



■f^-^- 



-1=4- 



Bb V7 II 



V7 



YgYi I cVt I ^i ii**7 n^^ 

Corrections in the following names of kejs and Roman numerals 
should be made by the student, leaving the chords as they are. 

1. .2. 3. .4. 5. 6. 



BbV7 Gvii° FI7 ^vii**7o DV 6V7 



Gvii°7 FI7 ^viiV DV 

LESSOH 71. 



e. c. M. 



:t 



3 



:?2= 



3 



3^ 



e 



D I 



I I IV IV I V7 I V I 6V7 I AVr I 



e 



m 



i 



Z^ 



i 



D V V7 V7 I I V7 V7 I I IV II IV7 1 V7 I 
The student may here write a modulation from D to A. 

LESSOH 72. 

A written definition of Short Meter (denoted by S. M.) should 
accompany the following ChoraL 
O. S. M. 

/7\ 



^ 



* 



- g i J I (^ g 



E 



g^ .g. 



:2z 



A I I YI Ujj^oj VAV7 I VI E I V7 I 
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firjuJ i J^iJji.)ji,)j|jjiJH 



AV7 I I V Vt I Ir IV6V7 I lAI V7 I 
A modalatioii from A to /minor should now follow* 



LESSOH 73. 

A written definition of 7s should be derived from this Cihoral. 
S. Is. 



f 



ft 



s 



* 



m 



I no 1 Vt 



xTLUfl n I Tt I 



^ 



J JIJ J 



S 



(g |g 



I H I f 



i 



E=3^32 



I I/VII%V7 I CVHO70/1 V i«|fV7 l/f^^ I V7 I 

A written modulation should now change the key to F major. 

LESSON 74. 



Although a rhythm similar to the following is greatly inferior to 
that peculiar to Chorals, the student will need some practice in the 
proper harmonizing of melodies containing passing-notes and other 
dissonances. 

In this lesson the letters over the melody are used thus: 

a denotes an appoggiatura and^^a passing-note. 

Such notes should sometimes appear in other voices, also. 



9.L.M. p 




FV7 I rfV7 I I iB^W ly V7 I I FI I 11 V7 
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One may now modulate firom F to e minor. 



LESSOH 75. 

A written definition of Ss & 7s is here required. 
lO. 8S&78. 



faj^^ ^rW-JHi^i r r i -' J i- ^ 



eiV7ii VV71 1GVV7 I I Uj Y 



^^m 



3 



* 



1 



-f^—Sf- 



^ 



*= 



« Vt V7 I I C Vt Vt I I e XV I rv, «+ I Vt I 

6 

A written modnlation should now lead from 6 to C major. 



KESSOH 76. 



In supplying ori^nal harmony to the following exercises (Soprano) 
the student is urged not to seek any originality whatever, but to con- 
fine himself to simplicity and accuracy ^ avoiding extreme modulations 
and too frequent chromatic changes. 

1. 
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LESSOH 77. 

I 

Full harmonj should be supplied to the following Chants. 




LESS0II7a 

Foil hannony is required for this ChoraL 
L. M. 



3 
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LESSOH 79. 

One msLj harmonize the following Choral, introducing a few passing- 
notes or appoggiataras. 
L. M. 
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LESSOK 80. 

After writing the proper sigu of rhjthm, the following may be 
divided into measures and harmonized; after which the student will 
prefix letters denoting the meter, placing a /7\ wherever it is required. 
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The harmonizing of Chorals may profitably extend through many 
lessons, and for this purpose one will find the ^ Yollstandiges Choral- 
melodienbuch/' edited by C. F. Becker, Leipzig, a most serviceable 
collection, in which, as indicated by the tide, only the Soprano part is 
given. 

The student should now be able to harmonize accurately any single 
melody and to analyze clearly any combination of sustained harmony. 
Should one desire to go on still further, three and two part harmony 
would be taken up at this point, leading directly to the study of 
Counterpoint These should be thoroughly mastered, together with 
the writing of Canons and Fugues, before one attempts the study of 
Composition. It is suggested as a very useful exercise that the 
student take parts of simple instrumental works and arrange them in 
four voiced harmony. The opening theme of Variations; certain 
Romances and Songp without Words; the first part of various slow 
movements in Sonatas — ^these and similar works may be arranged in 
this way. Another interesting study is to arrange such pieces for the 
usual string quartette, keeping the music, for simplicity's sake, within 
what is known as the ^^ First Position " on each instrument, thus : 

Compass of the String Quartette in the First Position. 
Violoncello. Yiola. First and Second Yiolins. 

^ ia(^) . ^(^) 

y _ i ii pi ^_4 J m 
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Observe that the Tenor part, sustained bj the viola, is here written 
with the Alto def. 

The writing for male or female quartette, while subject to the same 
general rules as in writing for mixed quartette, is obviously more 
difficult in several respects and requires special practice. 

It is found a most useful exercise to mark the modulations in 
whatever compositions one maj be studying: also to write simple 
accompaniments (for example, a Bass note followed by chords) to 
many melodies, vocal or instrumental; 

Assuming that, under the guidance of an intelligent instructor, the 
student has come thus far with a dear understanding of every principle 
here presented, it is earnestly hoped that these '' Elementary Lessons " 
will have awakened an interest in Harmony such as will render it a 
profound and delightful study to be pursued not for a term, nor for a 
year only, but for a lifetime. 
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BuBJxcn. Paobs. 

Analysis of Triads, 12 

Anticipation, 91 

Appoggiatura, 90 

Augmented Sixth Chord 50-52,62 

Augmented Six-Five Chord, 50-52, 62 

Augmented Six-Four-TIijee Chord, 50-52, 62 

Bass, Rules for the 95, 113 

Bass to be harmonized, Ill 

Bass to be supplied, 103-1 11 

Celef, 85 

Cadences, , 42, 43 

Changing-notes, 91, 93, 94 

Chants, 116-123 

Chorals, 123-128 

Chord of Diminished Seventh, 38,41, 55, 61 

Chord of Dominant Seventh, 28, 55 

Chord of Nature, 33, 34 

Chords of the Ninth, Eleventh and Thirteenth -. 53 

Chords of the Seventh, 25 

Chords of the Sixth and Six-Four, 20-25, 58 

Chromatic Changes, 47 

Chromatic Scale, 11, 47 

Chromatic Semi-tone, 6 

Clefs, 78,85 

Close Harmony, 14 

Collateral Sevenths, 33 

Compass of String Quartette, 130 

Compass of Voices, 13 

Concealed Octaves, Fifths and Unisons, 19, 46 

Connecting Chords, Rules for, 15 

Consecutive Chords of the Seventh, 36 

Consecutive Octaves, Fifths and Unisons, 15, 16, 118 

Consonances, 6 

Contrary Motion, 14, 16 

Covered Octaves, Fifths and Unisons, 19, 46 

Cross Relation, 59 

Deceptive Cadence, 42, 43 

Degrees, 5, 10 

Degrees, Names of the, 10 

Diatonic Semi-tone, 6 

Diminished Seventh Chord, 38, 40, 55, 61 

Dispersed Harmony, 14, 87 

Dissonances, 6, 69 

Dominant, 10, 64, 95 

Dominan t Seventh Chord, 28-33, 55 

Double Chants, 116-123 

Enharmonic Intervsfts, ^ 6, 67 

False Cadence, 42, 43 
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BUBJSCTS. PAOW. 

Fifths, 6 

Fifths Consecutive, 16, 16 

Figuring of Bass notes, 15, 17, 21, 23, 26, 27, 31, 33, 48, 71, 73, 82, 93 

Figuring of Inversions, 20, 21, 31 

Figuring of Suspensions, 71-73, 82 

Figuring of Triads, 20 

Figuring to be supplied, 103-112 

Forms of Ending, 22, 23, 28 

Fourths, 6 

French Sixth, 50-52, 62 

Full Cadence, 42,43,64 

Full Score, 78,85 

German Sixth, 50-52, 62 

Greek Tetrachord, 8 

Half Cadence, 42,43 

Harmonic Chord of Nature, 33, 34 

Harmonic Minor Scale, 10 

Harmonizing Melodies, 94, 107-109, 112-116 

Harmonizing Bass and Soprano, 97-101 

Hidden Octaves, Fifths and Unisons, 19, 26, 28 

Imperfect Cadence, 42, 43 

Inner Voices, r 19, 46 

Interrupted Cadence, 42, 43 

Intervals, 5 

Inversion of Chords of the Seventh, 31, 41 

Inversion of Intervals, 7 

Inversion of Triads 20 

Irregular Treatment of Seventh, 44 

Italian Sixth, 50-52, 62 

Leading-tone, 10, 95 

Lydian Tetrachord, 8 

Major Scales, 8-10 

Mediant, 10, 94 

Melodic Changes 47-49 

Melodic Minor Scale, i 11 

Melody to be harmonized, 94, 107-109, 112-116 

Meter, 123 

Minor Scales, 10 

Modulation, 54, 64 

Names of the Degrees of the Scale, 10 

Names of the Octaves, 7 

Neapolitan Sixth, 50-52 

Ninths, 6 

Oblique Motion, 14 

Octaves, 6 

Octaves, Consecutive, 15, 16, 118 

Octaves, Hidden, 19 

Octaves, Names of the, ^ 7 

Open Harmony, 14, 87 

Organ-point, , 92 

Original Harmony to Bass, Ill, 112 

Original Harmony to Chant, 129 

Original Harmony to Chorals, 129 

Original Harmony to Soprano, 128 

Outer Voices, ; 19 

Parallel Mot^iou, 14, 27, 40 

Passing Chords, 92 

Passing Notes, 90,93 

Pedal-point, 92 
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Perfect Cadence, 42, 43, 64 

Plagal Cadeuce, 42, 43 

Positions of Triads, 12 

Preparation of Sevenths, 34 

Preparation of Suspensions, 73 

Primes, : . . 5 

Recitative, 117 

Related Keys, 10, 54 

Retardation, 89, 93 

Roman Numerals, 12, 13 

Rules Concerning the Bass, 95, 113 

Rules for Harmonizing Melodies, 94, 113, 118 

Sc^es, 8 

Seconds, 5 

Secondary Sevenths, 33 

Sequences, • 29 

Sevenths, 6 

Sevenths, Chords of the 25 

Signatures of Every Key 11 

Six-Four Chord, 20, 21, 58 

Sixth, Chord of the, 20, 21 

Sixths, a 

Skip-notes 91 

Soprano to be Harmonized, 107-109, 115, 116 

Steps, 5 

Sub-dominant, 10, 95 

Sub-mediant, 10, 95 

Suggestions to Teachers, ^ 4 

Super-ton ic, 10, 94 

Suspensions, 69 

Suspensions, Rules for, 73 

Suspensions, Figuring of 71-73, 82 

Sustained-notes, 93 

Tenths, 6 

Tetrachord, 8 

Thirds, 6 

Tonic, 10, 94 

Transposition, 22, 63 

Transposition of Scales, 8 

Triads, Formation of, 11 

Triads of Major Keys, 12, 13 

Triads of Minor Keys 13 

Tritone, 95 

Unfigured Bass to be Harmonized, Ill, 112 

Unharmonic Cross Relation, 59 

Unisons, 15, 16,23 

Viola, 130 

Violin, 130 

Violoncello, 130 

Vocal Compass, • 13 
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